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AN ADIRONDACK LODGE 


On Lake Wilbert, Franklin County, New York 


DAVIS, McGRATH & SHEPARD, Architects 


COMFORTABLE night’s travel on the 

Adirondack Montreal Express from .New 

York and a seventeen mile drive through 

the woods, take one to the beautiful mountain lake 

in the heart of the Adirondacks on which this camp 
is situated. 

The site is an ideal one in every way. 
affords excellent boating. 
miles long and half a mile wide and being very deep 
and fed by springs, furnishes an unfailing supply 
of purest water for the camp as well as a home 
tor the brook-trout with which it abounds. 


The lake 


The estate is composed of some 5000 acres of 


woodland entirely 
surrounding the 
lake and extend- 
ing to the sum- 
mits of the ad- 
joining ridges, 
which rise almost 
perpendic ularly 
from its a 
From the top 
one of s. 
Mount Morris, 
3700 feet above 
the sea, a most 
wonderful view 
of the surround- 
ing country can 
be obtained, in- 
cluding some 
fifty different 
bodies of water. 
The camp is 
situated on the 
west shore on a 
knoll projecting 
well into the lake. 
The main lodge, 
about 
feet above the 
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It is about one and a half 





thirty THE LODGE FROM THE LAKE 


lhe Rustic Steps lead to the Boat Landing 


hy The John C 


lake, contains the living-room and sleeping quarters, 
while the dining-room, kitchen and servants’ quar- 
ters are placed about 200 feet from it on a rocky 
point projecting some distance into the lake and 
about twenty feet above it. ‘The two buildings are 
connected by a rustic covered ipemaege, with a square 


on account of the silence i: pide: Beaty 
effort has been made to keep the various buildings 
in harmony with their environment and great care 
was taken during building operations not to injure 
the shrubbery or trees adjoining the buildings. 
There has been no attempt made at landscape 
gardening, but 
rather an effort to 
leave the grounds 
in the natural 
rough state, and 
preserve as far as 
possible all natu- 
ral grades. The 
buildings are con- 
structed of spruce 
logs, ten inches in 
diameter, from 
which the bark 
has been peeled. 
The spaces be- 
tween the logs 
are pointed up 
with a light col- 
ored Portland 
cement applied to 
strips of wire 
lath, and all the 
logs and rustic 
work are _ stained 
with a rich brown 
wood preserva- 
tive, thus giving 
the picturesque 
log cabin effect. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE LIVING-ROOM SHOWING THE FIREPLACE 
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An Adirondack Lodge 





THE VERANDA OF THE MAIN HOUSE 


The main lodge consists of a living-room 25 feet 
by 40 feet, eight bedrooms, five bath-rooms and 
gun room. Large closets and a native rough 
stone hreplace are provided in every room. ‘The 
living-room is one of the 
the camp, having a wide rustic staircase at one 
end and a great rough stone open fireplace and 
raised alcove with cushioned seats at the other. 
The ceiling is constructed of solid hewn beams 
showing the axe marks with chamfered edges, 
supported on hewn posts with corbeled brackets. 
The panels formed by the posts and studs, which 
are also hewn, are filled in with burlap and all 
exposed wood stained a dark brown. The acety- 
lene gas brackets are made to resemble kero- 
sene lamps with glass chimneys and mica shades. 

The dining-room is a large 
octagonal room twenty-five 
feet in width, open to roof, 
which is supported by heavy 
hewn trusses. The upper 
part of the room is lighted 
by a row of small windows 
around the entire room which 
also give additional ventilation 
when required. Directly be- 
low these windows and above 
the wood wainscoting are large 
panels filled with burlap. 
Opposite the main entrance 
to dining-room stands a large, 
open fireplace, six and one 
half feet wide and five feet 
high. 

The dining-room veranda 
overlooking the lake is at the 


prince ipal features of 


lodge and when the weather 
permits the meals are served 
here. 

The walls and ceilings of 
the bedrooms are finished in 
a native spruce, paneled and 
stained in a variety of soft 
colors, which brings out to 
great advantage the beauti- 
ful grain and gives a quiet, 
restful and picturesque effect 
distinctly appropriate to life 
in the woods. The windows 
throughout consist of a single 
sash, hinged at the sides with 
the glass cut up in small 
panes, such as are always to 
be found in the old log cabins 
and a considerable part of 
the quaintness of the camp 
is due to this feature. 

One of the chief attractions about the lodge is the 
long, wide veranda with its rustic seats and nooks 
running almost around the entire building, where 
one can always find a shady and cool spot. ‘The 
second story Sitaaaien are reached by outside rustic 
staircases as well as by doors from bedrooms. The 
kitchen and servants’ quarters are joined to the 
dining-room by a butler’s pantry and are almost 
entirely hidden from the lake by the thick foliage 
which abounds. Adjacent to the kitchen is pl: iced 
a commodious ice-house consisting of a large ice 
chamber and two cold air rooms. Adjoining the 
dining-room and connected with it by a rustic stair- 
way and a passage is a boat house and dock, while 
on the opposite side of the camp is located at the 
water’s edge a picturesque group of bathing-houses 
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ONE OF THE BEDROOMS 


with a shelter, rustic seats and diving float. The 
stable, a log cabin for the resident guide and his 
family, a reservoir, a pump-house, a large wood-shed 
and the sewage disposal tanks and filtration beds, 
complete the equipment adjoining the lodge, while 
at a distance of half a mile, just at the head of the 
trout brook stands the curling rink, for use when 
other sports fail to amuse. 

he strictly modern camp of to-day offers as much 
attraction in mid-winter as in summer, and this 
camp was therefore designed to gtve comfort to its 
owner in the coldest of winter 
weather To this end the walls 
were sheathed with sev en-eighths 
inch boards inside the logs, 
which were then covered with 
heavy building paper before 
the paneling was put in place, 
and double sash provided for 
all windows. Equal care was 
taken in protecting the plumb- 
ing pipes, so that the system 
can be turned on and_ used 
for a mid-winter outing. The 
buildings are lighted by gas 
supplied trom an acetylene 
generator which is located in 
a cement cistern 200 feet from 
the buildings and placed below 
ground to prevent freezing. 
The water supply is pumped 
up from the lake by a five horse 
power gasolene engine into a 


capacity of 115,000 gallons. This 
is located on the mountainside 
one hundred feet above the 
lodge. The buildings are equip- 
ped with fire lines, with hose 
and reel on each floor. The 
sewage is admirably taken care 
of by means of two water- tight 
cisterns, the first of which retains 
the solid matter, while the liquid 
overflows into the second and 
then filters through a large sand 
bed, from which it is carried 
some eighty feet into the lake. 

The logs for the various build- 
ings were cut from the surround- 
ing forests, each one selected with 
great care as to size, and more 
particularly as to location, not 
more than one tree being taken 
from any one spot, so that its 
loss would not be noticed from 
the lake. The stone for the 
foundations, chimneys, etc. was 
all quarried from the mountainside in out-of-the-way 
places. Building in such remote places is often at- 
tended with difficulties. For instance, in order to get 
the finished materials such as sash, doors, flooring, 
plumbing supplies, etc. to the site conveniently it was 
necessary to carry them over the snow and ice the 
winter before the operations were begun, and during 
the season of construction the contractor was required 
to erect a temporary camp consisting of a kitchen, 
dining-room and sleeping quarters to accommodate 
the forty or more mechanics employed. 
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The Care of Winter Vegetables 


How to Extend the Value of the Garden 


J. V. 


LKGETABLES, if properly cared for, can be 
as toothsome in the long, cold winter months 
as during their season of growth. ‘The first 

thing needful is a good, well ventilated, frost-proof 
cellar. Potatoes keep best in small bins or barrels 

a dark, dry corner of the cellar. The potatoes 
should be watched and looked over at the first sign of 
sprouting. When potatoes sprout during the winter, 
either they are a very early variety or the cellar is too 
warm 

\long one end of the cellar make a partition 
eighteen inches from the wall and the height of your 
celery when it is standing. Dig the celery, letting 
the dirt cling to the roots, and pack tightly in the 
space between the boards and the wall so that the 
tops of the plants make a solid mass of green just 
visible above the low partition. Sprinkle lightly 
with cold water about once a month and you will have 
crisp, well blanched celery throughout the winter. 

Beets, carrots, turnips, in fact all roots, are best 
kept in rather shallow boxes with a covering of dry 
sand. [he same sand can be used for several years 
if you bring it up during the summer and expose it 
to the air and the sunshine. A mixture of two parts 


ROACH 


sand and one part earth will keep horseradish roots as 
fresh as though right from the garden. ‘The parsnip 
is a vegetable which is better for freezing and should 
be left in the ground. A few cabbages buried in a 
trench in the garden are good for late spring consump- 
tion as they cannot be dug up until the frost is out of 
the ground. For the cabbages intended for winter 
use, remove the outside leaves, leaving the stem on, 
and tie paper sacks or newspapers over the head. 
Hang up by the stems to the rafters in the cellar and 
the cabbage will not only keep well, but there will 
not be the usual unpleasant odor. Squash and 
pumpkins keep best in a dry, cool, frost-proof store- 
room. Both of these vegetables should be gathered 
with a piece of the stem remaining on them. Old- 
fashioned, yellow pumpkins, with a bit of stem left on, 
will keep nicely until mid-winter in a dry, cool place. 
Onions should be left out of the cellar as long as 
possible. A slight frost will not hurt them and a 
hard freeze will not damage them beyond repair if 
they are not allowed to thaw out until cooked. 

A root of parsley can be kept in a box of earth in 
front of the cellar window, fresh and green for gar- 
nishing, if watered throughout the winter. 


Nature Studies in Winter 


By HENRY ATTERBURY SMITH 


[ this time of the year, many feel, verdure 
being dormant, that one is deprived of the 
continuance of the pleasure that he enjoyed 

during the summer, and that he must wait for a further 
development of his interests until the trees bud out 
and come again into leaf. This is not entirely the 
case by any means for to the real lover of shrubs and 
trees winter provides an opportunity of studying 
characteristics, which cannot so well be studied at 
any other time. 

For instance, consider the many berry-bearing 
shrubs and trees that take on an entirely new 
appearance after the leaves have fallen, also the 
many colored barks that would not have an op- 
portunity of setting forth their cistinctive beauty 
without the snow as a bac kground, and again think 
of the beautiful tracery of the huge limbs blend- 
ing into smaller branches and still into twigs, all 
clothed in summer with a mass of foliage with which 
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our acquaintance ts usually more intimate, which are 
only visible in the winter. 

‘To the real lover of trees they are equally beauti- 
ful and interesting at all seasons of the year; and no 
ones knows trees well who cannot distinguish the dif- 
ferent species as easily in winter as in spring or sum- 
mer. Almost every tree has some special and peculiar 
beauty, that is seen to the best advantage in winter. 
Such is the statement and experience of Mr. Sargent 
and of many that have happened to consider the mat- 
ter. It is, however, more difficult for the casual — 
ver to classify a tree as easily without its leaf ¢ 
blossom as it is with. We would call our oka! 
attention to an excellent book by Miss Huntington, 
entitled “Studies of Trees in Winter,” and to those 
who happen to frequent either Prospect or Central 
Parks, New York City, to the books by Louis Har- 
man Peet. These books make one’s studies quite as 
direct in winter as at any other time of the year. 











Quaint Houses of the South 
“HAYES” 


The Historic Country Seat of Governor Samuel Johnston 


By 


HE road to “Hayes”’ from Edenton leads over 

a bridge, then across a small point of marsh- 

land, flanked upon the right by a dense grove 

of cypress trees, with now and then 
a glimpse of the sheen of Edenton 
Bay through long drawn vistas. 
Upon the left of the drive, just be- 
fore you climb the hill to the 
plateau upon which the estate lies, 


is a bog filled with innumerable 
aquatic plants. 
““Haves,”’ the beautiful seat of 


Governor Samuel Johnston, was 
built in 1801, and was named 
for the home of that versatile and 
knightly knight, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
a fact in itself which ‘should lend 
additional interest to its history. 
The homes of the early settlers were 
characteristic of them; here the 
cavalier type prevailed, and he 
brought over with him his grand 
ideas of English life. Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, the famous architect 
of St. Paul’s, London, had for a long time set the 
fashion in architecture: the projecting second story, 
the gabled roof, and its most necessary embellish- 
ment, the lantern or cupola, which was lighted up 


RICHARD DILLARD, 





GOVERNOR SAMUEL 


From a portrait in the “ 


A.M., M.D. 


on the King’ s birthdays, and other festive occasions 
This aerie in summer became the social heart of 
the mansion, just as the great fireplaces and ingle- 
nooks were the center 
evening's amusements. 

When guests were present, 
would sometimes be served there, 
and the lord of the manor would 
spend hours up there looking out 
upon the broad expanse of Albe- 
marle Sound, watching for some 
overdue vessel, which was to bring 
him tidings and newspapers from 
England, or fruits and luxuries from 
the far off Indies. 

After the Revolution, when our 
forefathers had accumulated wealth 
and slaves, a modification of their 
architecture became necessary to 
keep balance with their munih- 
cence, and they built with a 
spaciousness commensurate with 
their broad hospitality, and the 
pattern became 
the most part Corinthian. 

‘Hayes,’ ’ perhaps, 1 is one of the purest types of that 
style, which now exists in this country. 
consisted of ; 


for winter 


tea 


JOHNSTON 
Hayes" Library 


classic, and for 


It generally 
1 large central mansion, with its huge 





“HAYES,” 


FROM 


THE NORTH 
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THE LIBRARY THE WOODWORK IS OF BLACK 


portico and columns, the wings connected to it by a 
colonnade, or Grecian peristyle; the observatory 
taking the place of the lantern. ‘The gardens were 
for the most part formal, and of the It: ‘lian pattern, 
laid out in hearts, and horseshoes, and Stars, and 
edged with box lhe long avenues were bordered 
by cedars, or stately elms, and tulip trees. Then 
there was the summer-house covered with Lady 
Banksia roses, and off on the sunny sward stood the 
ever-warning sun-dial. [he gateway to the carriage 
drive was wide and inviting, and the posts were 
usually surmounted by couchant lions, urns, or the 
American eagle 

‘Hayes”’ reflects so distinctly the personality of 
its builder that this sketch would be incomplete with- 
out some reference to him. Governor Johnston was 

Federalist in politics, and his associates were the 
greatest men of his time. He was a member of the 
Continental Congress 1780-1782, was elected gov- 
ernor in 1787, and was the first United States Senator 
from North Carolina. 

On the Commission created by Congress to settle 
the boundary line between New York and Massa- 
chusetts he served with John Jay, Elbridge Gerry 
and others and the result was so satisfactory that 
in the election of 1799 he received two vores from 
the State of Massachusetts for the Vice-Presidency. 


WALNUT CUT ON THE FARM 


“Hayes” is 
seated in the 
midst of a lovely 
grove and lawn 
upon a broad 
plateau, with 
its gentle trend 
towards Eden- 
ton Bay, an es- 
tuary of Albe- 
marle Sound. 
The shore line, 
broken here 
and there by 
clusters of 
feathery cy- 
press trees, 
forms enchant- 
ing vistas of 
ever changing 
water scenery, 
and the digni- 
hed old man- 
sion nestled 
among its state- 
ly trees lends a 
picturesque se- 
renity to the 
landscape. The 
striking feature 
and magnif- 
cence of the grove to the north front is due to the fact 
that it is a part of the original forest, adapted and 
conventionalized by landsc ape art; these grounds, 
as well as those at Westover in Vi irginia, might point 
a lesson for the modern landscape gardener ‘and CIVIC 
beauty artist. ‘The grounds are laid out with artistic 
skill and beauty, and pictorial cleverness, the walks 
lead to surprises of arbors, bowers of roses, and 
beautiful groupings of shrubbery. And when the 
summer moon hangs in the sky like a cutting of silver 
the waves kiss heck at her a thousand broken reflec- 
tions, and the sheen thrown upon the landscape 
transforms trees and bowers into fairy islands, delis 
and grottoes more weird and beautiful than the caves 

Kllora. Virginia creepers, yellow jasmine and 
trumpet flowers have woven and interwoven them- 
selves into the varied pattern and fabric of the sur- 
rounding landscape like abrashes in the texture of 
some rich Persian rug. An old windmill, like those 
which provided the ridiculous adventure of Don 
Quixote upon the plains of La Mancha, at one time 
stood sentinel upon the heath to the south of the 
house, and lent a motive to the landscape. In the 
spacious dining-room hang the portraits of Clay 
and Webster (both by Bogle), Marshall, Peter Brow n, 
Judge Nash, Badger, Governor Morehead, Gover- 
nor Graham and Gaston the poet statesman. The 


se“ 











portrait of Clay 
was painted es- 
pecially for Mr. 
Jas. C. Johns- 
ton, a son of the 
Governor, and 
was the last one 
ever made of 
that famous 
statesman. In 
a personal letter 
to Mr. Johns- 
ton, Mr. Clay 
stated that he 
would not have 
had his portrait 
painted at that 
time of life for 
any other per- 
son. Mr. Johns- 
ton spent his 
summers at the 
Greenbrier 
White Sulphur 
Springs and. it 
was there he 
met the great 
commoner, and 
formed a life- 
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tion for him, 

and in after years, when Mr. Clay became financially 
embarrassed, he voluntarily and without his knowl- 
edge paid off his entire indebtedness, amounting it is 
said, to over forty thousand dollars. 

The library is of unique octagonal design and 
antique appointment. It contains more than five 
thousand rare books, manuscripts, and costly old 
editions principally collected by Governor Johnston. 
Upon its walls hang the portraits of Thomas Bar- 
ker (by Sir Joshua Reynolds), John Stanley, Judge 
[redell, Judge Ruffin the elder, Gavin Hogg, and 
around the cornice are busts of W ashington, Mar- 
shall, Hamilton, John Jay, Zachary Taylor, Henry 
Clay, DeWitt Clinton, Webster, Walter Scott, Chan- 
cellor Kent, and James L. Pettigrew of Charleston, 
the erstwhile law partner of General Pettigrew. 

The catalogue of books, though done with a 
quill pen, has the appearance of “the most exqui- 
site steel engraving; Mr. Edmund M. 
the American Antiquarian Society of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, says: “The catalogue is a wouder- 
fully quaint thing in itself; the collection of books is 
very fine; worthy of careful investigation and pres- 
ervation, and would make an exc ellent foundation for 
the public libraries, which must, and are gradually 
coming up through the South.”’ 


The large, old-fashioned graveyard at “ Hayes”’ is 


Barton of 


situated in the midst of a beautiful cotton field, com- 
manding a fine prospect of Albemarle Sound, and 
Edenton Bay. It is said that Mr. James C. Johns- 
ton, the last person buried there, requested that after 
his funeral the gates should be locked and the key 
thrown in the bay. Here, too, lie the bodies of Gov- 
ernor Samuel Johnston, the Iredells, father and son, 
the one a Justice of the United States Supreme Court 
of this State, and the illustrious Mrs. Penelope 
Barker, President of the “Historic Tea Party of 
Edenton, 1774.” In this same graveyard reposed 
also the distinguished patriot and signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, Judge James Wilson, 
who died on a visit to Edenton, and whose remains 
were removed to Philadelphia in the fall of 1906 with 
great pomp: and ceremony under the auspic es of the 
P ennsylvania Historical Society, and the St. Andrew’s 
Society at the same time plac ed an appropriate ceno- 
taph over the original grave. 

At “Hayes”’ crape myrtles and crape jasmines 
dissolve their sweet odors in the deep crucibles of 
gorgeous magnolia blossoms, and the attar of a 
thousand roses is distilled by the sweet alchemy of the 
morning dew; there the days pass as softly as the 
shadows across the lawn, and there at even a sweet 
peace pervades the whole heart, and with it breathes 
a deep and stirring pathos. 
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A Problem in House Building 


BUILDING ON A HILLSIDE 


By ALICE 


OR a country home the ideal situation is on an 
elevation of ground. Here, the sanitary 
advantages are obvious, with greater oppor- 

tunities for a picturesque architecture than is possible 
with a level piece of land. Yet with the numerous 
difficulties attending the utilization of a hill site, 
which are not inconsiderable, the home builder is 
often deterred from selecting a situation of this 
type. 

In a design recently completed by Messrs. Free- 


man & Hasselman for an all-the-vear-round resi- 
dence for Mr. Edward E. Haviland at Tarrytown, 
N. Y., the exigencies of a sloping plot have been over- 


come in a way to bring both positive benefit to the 
inside arrangements and distinct value to the exterior 
effects. 

The width of the lot was one hundred and fifty feet 
and the depth three hundred. In this space the rise 
was ninety feet. 

The extra expense of building on so marked a slope 
as this cannot be exactly estimated, but it would 


THE 


M. 


EXTERIOR FROM 


KELLOGG 


probably amount to the cost of making the cel- 
lar under the library and the extra length of eight 
to ten feet for the three stone piers under the 
piazza. As these items have produced an extra 
sitting-room and porch they need not be charged up 
unprofitably. 

The cost of hauling material was something over 
the average as the distance was three hundred feet 
from the level; but this again was partially balanced 
by finding that the rock that was blasted away for the 
foundation was available for the stone work of the 
lower stories, and by utilizing the earth thrown from 
the cellar for the grading. 

Uncolored cedar shingles were used on the sides 
and roof of the building. ‘The house was thoroughly 
braced, covered with tongue and groove siding, best 
building paper and shingles. Extra protection was 
given Gout rain and snow, which frequently drives in 
under the shingles during very high winds, by first 
covering the roof with tongue and groove boards, 
then papering and finally shingling. 
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lhe level ground near the main road was chosen 
for the front entrance, and the driveway was contin- 
ued to the basement entrance at one side. Here, an 
hall from which cellar and 
laundry are reached, and, by stairway, the kitchen 
[his does away with an 
outside stairway to the kitchen. 


outside door leads two a 
above on the main floor 


\ servant’s bath-room opens from the laundry, 
and the coal and storage closets are arranged in the 
front cellar lhe trim in all of the service portion 
is of yellow pine shellacked. The other trim through- 
out the house is cypress which is painted white with 
the exception of the stair rail and inside doors on the 
first floor which are birch stained mahogany. 

Both front and rear stairs run from the basement to 
the third floor. Lhe tront door shown in the illus- 
tranon iS divided horizontally in the so-called 
“Dutch” style with a Colonial knocker on the upper 
half, and the side lights are marked out with curved 
strips of wood painted white. A tiny inside closet is 
fitted into the paneling under one of the side lights 
ro aid the postman in delivering letters quickly. 
Inside the hall, at the right and left of the front door, 
are closets for holding out-door wraps and shoes. 


Lhe hall 


nihed in its 


a place of hospitable expanses, dig- 
architectural treatment, and friendly 
enough in its scheme of furnishing to make it an 
enjoyable sitting place. Looking through the hall 
into the library the attention is held by the open fre- 


place which ends the vista from the front doorway. 








FIREPLACE AND MANTEL IN DINING-ROOM 
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DETAIL OF FRONT DOOR 


The dining-room at the right of the hallway is 
divided, when necessary, by sliding doors, a form of 
division that is employed in all the other doorways 
on the first floor. 

The mahogany furniture in the dining-room is 
harmoniously backgrounded with walls of deep yel- 
low. The fireplace is faced with bricks and the 
mantel is so noticeably good in design that the owner 
of the house is often asked if it has not been especially 
made for its position. It is gratifying to know, when 
so many inartistic fireplaces are found on the mar- 
ket, that such a design as this can be obtained at a 
moderate cost. 

A small room that connects the dining-room with 
the living-room may be used for receiving callers, 
as a den or an office. Under the library is another 
sitting-room that is on a level with the ground at the 
rear. With its brick fireplace, and wide window 
ledges it has possibilities for various kinds of quaint 
fittings according to the use to which it is assigned. 
A porch that belongs to this room is divided from the 
laundry porch by a solid shingle wall, with a door of 
the same material and thickness. 

The second floor plan shows the distribution of 
rooms but not the specific achievement of the archi- 
tects in bringing into all but one chamber some view 
of the river and mountains at the rear of the house. 
The room marked No. 1 is arranged for the owner 
and has an alcove or dressing-room, separate bath 
and a balcony. Each of the other chambers has a 
set wash basin and one or more closets. Besides 
a maid’s room on this floor there are other 
rooms finished off on the floor above for servants and 
visitors. 











The Small House Which is Good 


A House at $5,000 
WILLIAM DRaPER BrRINCKLE, Architect 


OT “a $5,000 house;”’ but a house that was 
contracted for and built, at a total expense 
of $4,970. 19. 

1907; the place was Wilmington, Delaware. 

The contract price was $4,733.52; the architect’s 
commission was $236.67. That represented the 
house, all complete; but some additional money was 
spent, as follows:—Gas and electric fixtures, $104.43; 
the lot cost, $1,246.00; while sodding, hedges and 
walks cost $52.55 

The cellar walls are stone; all other walls are 
second grade brick, plastered; with belt and base 
courses of red brick. Exterior woodwork has been 
eliminated as far as possible. ‘The front porch has 
a brick floor, and brick pillars. The roof and 
gable cornices are covered with red stained shingles. 

The cemented cellar holds the hot-air heater, the 
coal bins and the preserve closet. 

The dining-room, living-room, pantry and kitchen 
take up the first floor; with front and back stair- 
ways. Three bedrooms and a bath-room occupy 
the second; two more bedrooms, storage closet, 
and linen room are on the third. Every insslinmaien 
but the very smallest has at least one closet. A 
coat-closet separates the living-room and pantry. 

The front stairway, the dining-room and the 
living-room, are all finished in darkest oak, carried 
out in. straight, plain, restful lines against a 
background of warm yellow  sand-finish _plas- 
ter. The fireplaces are laid with dark, rough 
New Jersey brick. The rest of the house has a 
plain hard white plaster, set off with woodwork of a 
rich ivory tone. 

Sunlight and air are everywhere; windows are 
carried, almost, to excess; the front doors are all 
glass, and glass panes are even set in the door to the 
balcony. Why not? We all admit in these days, 
that sunshine and fresh air are more essential to 
our life and comfort than any other two things. 

The hardware is of the very best: glass knobs, 
old brass metal work, well made locks and hinges. 
This is almost an axiom:—never try to save on your 
hardware bill. 

The house is wired for electricity and piped for gas; 
all plumbing was included in the contract. 

Outside of the large cities a very considerable 
saving could be made by omitting gas-piping, wiring, 
etc.; the house might be frame construction, plas- 
tered on metal lath; and so forth. And then, too, 
labor is very much less in the country districts. 
But what it might, could, would or should cost 
is mere speculation; we know what it did cost. 


The time was the spring of 


A House of Reinforced Concrete 
CHRISTOPHER MEYER, Architect 


HERE has just been completed for Mr. Charles 
E. Churchill near Montclair, New Jersey, a 
very interesting residence, pleasing in design 
and up- -to-date in its construction. 

The house will rivet the attention of the passer-by 
because of its long roof lines, its dormers of liberal 
size yet good proportions, and the charming “ English 
Cottage’ ’ air which it unmistakably suggests. The 


projecting eaves and the long sweep given to the 


roof is conducive to that feeling of sheltering pro- 
tection so essential in a suburban home. 
The house is built of reinforced concrete—a rich 


mixture of cement, sharp sand and crushed stone; 
no gravel or cinders. ‘The outside walls, all inside 
partitions, all floors and ceilings, all stairways and 
all beams are concrete. It is “pheclunsly fire proof. 
You can build a fire in any room without disturbing 
any other room. ‘The walls are twelve. inches thick, 
with a four inch air space between the outer and 
inner walls. 

The house is larger than it looks because a cot- 
tage effect has purposely been given to it. 
show the dimensions. 

The concrete floors are covered with birch. 
The living-room is beamed and trimmed in quarter- 
sawed oak, antique finish. The rest of the wood- 
work in the house is poplar, in the dining-room 
stained silver gray, but on the second floor selitiid 
cream white. The den under the stairs is ap- 
proached by descending four steps, and has a con- 
crete floor and concrete walls, giving a very attractive 
effect. The kitchen is especially convenient. ‘The 
range is in an alcove which is both well lighted 
and well ventilated. The refrigerator is built in 
and is iced from the outside. <A radiator has been 
installed in the kitchen as well as in the other rooms 
so that it is necessary in cooking to use only a gas 
range. Besides the two bath-rooms on the jocnedl 
floor there is a toilet in the basement, and running 
water on the third floor, where there are two large 
rooms and plenty of storage room. 

The house is piped for gas in the kitchen and 
electricity elsewhere. The porch is lighted, and 
garage and chicken coop are wired for electric lights. 

The barn or garage is 16 x 20 feet, has a room 
for the man, box stall for horse and single stall, 
with plenty of room for both carriage and auto- 
mobile. 

The site is a particularly good one—the large elm 
trees about it form a beautiful background, while 
the “lay of the land” makes the garden possibilities 
most delightful to think of. 


The plans 
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BY FRANCIS S. 


PART II. 


DIXON 


OTWITHSTANDING the fact that the paint- 
ing of old masters by moderns ts a notorious 
and lucrative trade abroad, old paintings play 

an important part in the fakir’s business. Everyone 
knows of the Gainsborough portrait which was 
accepted by supposedly competent judges, and which, 
when it was removed from the frame, disclosed a 
young man in modern evening dress. It was no doubt 
a shock to the learned gentleman, who accepted it, but 


those who did not see it wondered how such a palpable 


counterteit could have esc aped the discerning eye ot 
anyone with ordinary intelligence. Little do the inex- 
perienced realize the dithe ulties encountered by those 
who attempt to discriminate betwee nold things and 
new. Few dealers attempt 
to foist upon the market 
fakesof the work of well- 
known painters, but numer- 
ous portraits of the beautiful 
ladies with powdered hair 
who are supposed to have 
sat at mahogany desks are 
sold every year, to be hung 
on the walls of rooms hlled 
with antique furniture still 
in its infancy. These por- 
traits bring as much as two 
or three hundred dollars and 
are usually painted by art 
students or dimmed artistic 
lights who are glad enough 
to accept twenty-hve dol- 
lars tor their efforts. 

Che pictures are usually 
put through an antiquing 
process betore being placed 
in the showroom. The 
making old 
masters or rather antiqued 
paintings are many and 
varied. Old canvases were, 


process ot 








A FAKE PORTRAIT OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 


of course, woven by hand and when wooden pan- 
els were used they were of mahogany or some 
other hard wood. Copper plates were also used 
to a great extent for smaller pictures and a paint- 
ing on copper is considered quite a prize. For por- 
traits or large pictures canvas is essential and but 
little difficulty is experienced in obtaining the required 
weave. Baking paintings is an old trick. The can- 
vases are placed in an oven under which a slow fire 
has been built and the oil soon dries out without 
cracking the paint to excess. A little doctored var- 
nish completes the job. A coating of clay allowed to 
dry on the surface of a picture and then carefully re- 
moved will give a decidedly dead look to the paint but 
the baking process requires 
less attention and is natur- 
ally more in vogue than the 
other more laborious one. 
In varnishing, care must 
be taken to have the var- 
nish thin enough to flow 
evenly over the canvas. 
With it must be mixed any 
color or combination of col- 
ors that will give the re- 
quired tone. Mummy and 
raw sienna are the colors 
usually used as they give a 
warm mellow glow which 
is dificult to obtain in any 
other way. Mummy is 
particularly desirable if the 
painting is at all light in 
tone for the sediment works 
into the interstices in the 
brush strokes and gives un- 
mistakable aspect of age, 
readily understood when 
one recalls the fact that 
the pigment is popularly 
supposed to be made from 











pulverized, defunct Egy p- 
tians. Sometimes a cloth 
rubbed across a dusty 
floor and then across the 
“tacky” or nearly dry sur- 
face will produce the desired 
effect. Asa rule, however, 
paintings that are sold with 
Colonial furniture are thor- 
oughly “restored” and a 
fresh coat of varnish natur- 


ally covers a multitude of 


sins and makes antiquing 
easy. Rubbing down the 
surface with a rough cloth 
or even with powdered pum- 
ice sometimes adds materi- 
ally to its appearance of age. 
Rottenstone dusted upon 
the back, where stains have 


been splashed, helps also, 


for many look in search of 


tell-tale freshness. Paintings 
are often signed with un- 
heard of, or nearly oblitera- 
ted names, but too often 
dates are clear and distinct. 
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A LANDSCAPE AFTER AN OLD MASTER 


Prints are popular and bring very good prices. 
They are sometimes reproductions of really old prints 
but are more often made from drawings done by a 
clever imitator of the draughtsmen of old. The pro- 
cess of antiquing them is perhaps the simplest of all 
for they are dipped in strong coffee or chicory and the 


deed is done. 





A TERRY CLOCK 


A style commanding good prices 


Ragged edges help sometimes but as 


prints are usually mat- 
ted and framed by the 
dealer, ragged edges 
only increase the labor. 
Prints that are tinted 
by hand must of course 
be colored after the 
antiquing is done. 
The demand for 
clocks has become so 
great that much atten- 
tion must be given to 
this very diverting 
branch of the fakir’s 
art. Dutchclocks and 
the style known as 
“banjo” are the most 
popular, but  grand- 
father’s clocks and 
those by Chippendale 
and Terry always find 
favor and incidentally 
bring excellent prices. 


One day a Chippen- 


dale clock was sent in for 
repairs and Fritz called my 
attention to it, saying that 
it was the first old one he 
had seen. Upon opening 
it to remove the works he 
found his own marks inside. 
He had antiqued it a year 
before and although he 
knew the business from 
beginning to end he could 
not tell his own work, and 
yet | know men and women 
who have had no experience 
whatever who are looked 
up to by their friends as 
expert judges of antiques. 
The more one studies the 
methods of antiquing in use 
to- -day, the less conceit he 
has in regard to his judg- 
ment, until in time he 
doubts the existence of any- 
thing old under the sun un- 
less, perhaps, it is something 
that has descended from 
generation to generation. 


The cases of many clocks are really old but the 


pictured glasses almost never. 


People prefer fakes, 


for the faked pictures can be made far more attractive. 
The drawing is usually made in black outline on the 


reverse side of the glass and allowed to dry. 


Then 


the color is laid on, care being taken to preserve old 


tints. 
dusted on and it 
is absolutely im- 
possible to detect 
anything wrong. 
The painting of 
clock glasses _re- 
quires more or less 
artistic ability but 
Dutch clock dials 
look as if they had 
been done by in- 
fants. Distorted 
perspective is the 
rule and boats that 
sail at impossible 
angles on waves 
as regular as those 
drawn in our early 
childhood carry 
mammoth men 
and women to cas- 
tles that are appar- 
ently tumbling sev- 
eral ways at once. 





Before this is quite dry a little rottenstone is 


THE POPULAR GIRANDOLE 


Convex Mirror and Screaming Eagle 
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Clox k dials al 


e antiqued by running an 


even coating of varnish and mummy 
over them lhe varnish ts then rub- 
bed down with a blending brush to 


obliterate all gradations of tone. 
Carved Colonial mirrors gilded and 

surmounted eagles are 

Broadway that it is 


Sentimental old dames de- 


by screaming 


made SO) ¢ lose 


laughable. 
lioht in them and | have seen them bow 
and prink before them picturing in their 
minds the scenes that were once reflected 
in their depths. One day when I was 
showing One to a prospective custome! 
absorbed in the 


| became So) 


contem- 
plation of a rather poor job that I called 
to Fritz to thoroughly antique it before 
it lete the shop The 


did not notice 


aged lady for- 


tunately my remark so 


intent was she upon examining -her 
prize, 

Shefheld plate and other silverware 
together with antique jewelry is also 
made in the heart of the city but the 
dealer must exercise vreat care in the 
selection of designs and marks. A 
large quantity of so called Shetheld 


plate is far from the genuine in shape 
and design, anyone who studies the 
matter will readily see. 
wate in 


as 
Placing silver- 
box into which sulphur has 
been sprinkled will give the desired 
result and a thorough rubbing with a 
cloth soon removes superfluous age. 
Vhere is probably more prematurely) 
old and copper than anything 
else on the market to-day and why it 1s, 


brass 


as a rule, so poorly antiqued is a mys- 
tery, for ammonia and sulphuric acid 
will do the trick to perfection. The 
tooled 


ease with which people can be 


seems to lead the 
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WILLARD 





BANJO 


CLOCK 


Lhe glasses represent Mount 


Vernon and 


the original 


cherry tree. 


dealer into careless ways but for 


the sake of those whose work ts conscientious I trust 


that all who read this article -will 
in future devote more attention to 
the candlesticks and 
the backs of sconces, for brass can- 
dlesticks are very 
and sell readily. 
China is antiqued by frst rub- 


bottoms of 


easily antiqued 


bing it with pumice, to remove 
superfluous edges, and then sub- 
merging it for 


some hours in a 


solution of muriatic acid, chicory 
and water. U its removal 
from the acid bath it ts rubbed 


until it is more or less clean. 


On 


Wedgwood jasper ware with its 
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Brass Candlesticks 





classic cameo figures is antiqued in 
this way and there is always a market 
for it. Hydrofluoric acid is used on 
marble and glass but it is very danger- 
ous and difficult to handle. 

Cast iron andirons are simply allowed 
to rust for a while and are then rubbed 
with lamp black and lard, which gives 
them an aspect of age which seems to 
satisfy the most exacting purchasers. 

A friend of mine, iRise house is a 
museum of everything sought for by 
collectors, from rare and priceless paint- 
ings to a collection of stuffed humming 
birds, recently purchased a massive pair 
of andirons seemingly well authentica- 
ted as veritable antiques. They were 
of wrought iron and in design suggested 
their proper placement as being ina 
Feudal Castle. They were delivered 
with a finecoating of rust, which seemed 
to my friend to add at least a century 
to their age. Elis wife suggested to the 
man who was delivering them that they 
should have been given a coat of oil be- 
fore sending x them up. The man replied, 
“Sure ma’am, they’ve been standing out 
back of the shop ever since they were 
made six months ago to get that rust on 
“em.” The laugh has been on my friend 
ever since, and his family seem to enjoy 
his vexation. Pewter is of course exten- 
sively faked and although most of the 
pewter of Colonial days was sacrificed 
by loyal housewives to be made into 
bullets, they seem to have saved enough 
to furnish deadly missiles for savers 
large armies. Various acids are used 
in antiquing it as rounded edges and a 
dull look are all that is required. Pew- 
ter kicked about and dented is-usually 


antiqued sufficiently to pass any but the closest in- 


spection. 


wre 






A tes : 
a 
-Kasily Antiqued 


The purchaser of antiques should always 


bear in mind the fact that the 
men who successfully make mod- 
ern antiques are thorough judges 
of what is correct in style, and 
that markings of famous cabi- 
net makers, silversmiths and _pot- 
ters are not used without a com- 
paratively complete knowledge of 
the subject. The fact that china 
or silverware is marked is far 
from proof that it is old, for men 
clever enough to imitate the work 
of master hands are not to be 
caught omitting the mere detail 
of correct marking. 











A Woman’s Successful Enterprise 


Poultry Raising for the Fancier and the Market 


By CATHERINE 


F there is one occupation that is more eminently 
fitted than another for women it 1s poultry 
raising. At least that is the opinion of Mrs. 

O. H. Burbridge, one of the most exclusive women 
of Los Angeles’ smart set, who, two years ago started 
what is now the largest and most successful specialty 
poultry farm in the United States. In order to 
demonstrate the fact that even the most fragile of 
her sex can successfully compete with strong men 
in the chicken industry, Mrs. Burbridge turned 
her magnificent grounds—five acres of gardens, 
lawns and shrubbery—in West Adams Street, the 
choicest residence portion of the city, into a model 
chicken ranch, and devoted the greatest part of her 
time to a study of the feathered gentry. During 
the last fifteen months—it took her ninety days to 
get a start—she has cleared five thousand dollars 
and she declares that any woman of average intelli- 
gence, with a determination to succeed and possessed 
of the industry necessary in any venture, can win 
out with poultry. She furthermore says that raising 
fowls is a healthy and interesting study and that 
the woman who has once tried it will be exceedingly 
loath to giv e itu 

Mrs. Burbridge has certainly done wonders. 

Not content with the mere raising of chickens she 
a year ago started a paper, “The Pacific Fancier,”’ 
which, although not confined strictly to the feathered 
gentry, 1s now a leading poultry journal of the 
feathe red tribe. ‘The various departments, devoted 
to different animals, are each presided over by an 
editor who is authority on the particular subject 
upon which he writes. Mr. Burbridge, a wealthy 
stock broker, is business manager and has made 
“The Pacific Fancier” a paying venture from the 
first issue. Mrs. Burbridge is editor of the poultry 
department and is also secretary of the Los Angeles 
Poultry Association, and contributes a weekly article 
to one of the leading daily papers. Besides this, 
she is interested in an incubator and brooder factory, 
which is at present operating on a small scale but 
which, to meet the demand, is to be greatly enlarged. 
In addition to her five thousand fowls, buff, white, 
black and jubilee Orpingtons, some of which cost 
one thousand dollars each, and which their owner 
considers worth every penny of the price, Hoot 
Mon, Scottish Chief and King Cole, being the 
favorites, there are large lofts of pigeons—over three 
thousand of them—of all varieties, homers of various 
tints; runts, hen pigeons, so called from their resem- 
blance to the domestic biddy, Mondains, Montebans, 


ROBERTSON HAMLIN 


Red Carneaux, etc., the names of which Mrs. 
Burbridge rattles off as glibly as though she were 
speaking of her ordinary acquaintances. Squabs 
bring fancy prices in Los Angeles, where the demand 
always exceeds the supply. 

[In chickens, exclusive attention is given to Orping- 
tons, of the five shades. Indeed, the handsome 
place on the boulevard is known as “Orpington 
Ranch.” 

After determining to go into “trade’’—and that 
was only when her physician had advised her that 
unless she spent her time out-of-doors she could not 
live long—she tried several breeds of birds, always 
with the result that she “did not like chickens any- 
way.” Then Mr. Burbridge s saw an Orpington 
pen and bought a setting of eggs for his wife. She 
was not at all pleased with this extravagance, for 
the setting of eggs cost sixty dollars. 

When the downy things came peeping out of the 


shells, however, it was another story. ‘They cap- 
tured her fancy completely, and she declared, 
emphatically: “ Orpingtons are the chickens for 


99 


me. 

At once she cabled Cook of Paisley, England, for 
hve trios of Orpingtons and when they arrived she 
entered them in a poultry show and carried off all 
cups and ribbons from local competitors. In 
addition to birds from different parts of England 
and Scotland she obtained blooded chickens from 
Joe Partington, who is an improver of the original 
Orpington stock. With an air of great pride, Mrs. 
Burbridge told the writer that the fowls she raises 
take precedence of those from abroad and it will 
be something entirely new to the modish woman if 
the time ever comes when she exhibits her stock and 
fails to capture all prizes offered in those classes in 
which she competes. 

Besides supplying eggs to American fanciers for 
settings, her establishment ships Orpington fowls 
and eggs over nearly all the world, including Austra- 
lia, Burmah, India; the Hawaiian Islands, Japan, 
China, the Philippines, Corea, Russia and Norway. 

Last autumn the Burbridges were entertaining 
Colonel G. G. Green, proprietor of the large tourist 
hotel in Pasadena, at dinner in their West Adams 
Street home. He remarked on the delicious quality 
of the chicken served as one of the courses. 

“Mrs. Burbridge insists that we eat fowl when the 
market is not brisk”’ laughed the master of the house. 

Although the chatelaine replied in kind to the rail- 
lery, the shrewd business man caught the suggestion 
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and following his hostess to 
the drawing-room drew from 
her something of what she had 
done 

“You fattened the bird that 
we ate to-night” he asked, in 
amazement; “I thought that 
fashionable women found 
more congenial ways of killing 
(Angeles. 
The bird would be a drawing 
card for the hotel”’ 


time here in Los 


he sighed, 
‘and I wish that you would 
supply my manager with 
poultry for the winter.”’ 

although a 
desire tor the 
chickens was manifested in 


lt was part jest, 
very earnest 
his tone, and the opening day 
of the hostelry being still two 
months distant, the young 
think it 
accordingly con- 
sulted her husband and the very next day a cable- 
yram was sent to Sussex, England, asking if a profes- 
sional “fattener” could be shipped to the Los 
Angeles poultry ranch. 


lhe reply was: 


woman promised to “ 


over.”’ She 


‘Yes, man, best in the business, 
will leave for America by first steamer.” 

\r once, Colonel Green was notified and prepara- 
at Orpington ranch. Pens 
were built and arrangements were made to fatten 
five thousand birds every three weeks. Chickens 
contracted for, from all 
over the country and when the man arrived from 
Kngland he was delighted to find that with genuine 
\merican enterprise everything was well under way. 


rons went on apace 


were bought, or, rather, 
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ORPINGTON RANCH, 





WEST ADAMS STREET, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

During the entire winter over a ton a week of 
dressed chickens was delivered weekly, the payments 
averaging $1,000 every seven days, and Mrs. Bur- 
bridge felt that she was well repaid for her efforts. 
It took ten men, working constantly, to prepare 
birds for delivery, this year the number is increased 
to nearly double while the fattening plant 1 is enlarged 
and a cold storage room, with a capacity of one hun- 
dred tons is installed, so that there may be no 
decrease of industry when the tourist season is over. 

Last year a contract was made with the cold storage 
company of Los Angeles for two thousand dollars 
worth of space annually, and this is still in force. 

One of the handsomest of her fowls, a black fel- 
low, King Cole, is said by 
Miss Elizabeth, the ten- 
year-old daughter of the 
house, to “talk and under- 
stand every word that is 
said to him.”’ 

Recently, when Mrs. 
Burbridge was about to 
take the chickens to San 
Francisco to be shown at 
the great Poultry Exhibi- 
tion, she washed the black 
cock. “ He resented it,”’ 
said the little girl, “and he 
showed his anger by sulk- 
ing. He did not speak 
to mother although she and 
I were the only acquaint- 
ances he had there. He 
talked to me a good deal, 
though, and he certainly 











did look handsome with his 
shining coat. 

There is a serious practical 
side to the poultry business. 
There are days when a 
woman must work from sun- 
rise until the dusk falls over 


the hills; there are hours of 


experimenting with different 
foods and equally long hours 
devoted to doctoring sick 
chickens. The place must 
be kept as clean as a new 
pin; this all makes for suc- 
cess, and no trifle is too small 
to count in the balance either 
way. With all these details 
rigidly observed, however, 
there is no reason why a 
woman should not reap a 
competence from her labor 
among the fluffy, feathered 
things; and they are not un- 
grateful for care and affec- 
tion. 

With the purpose of learn- 
ing the story of her work, I 
went out to the splendid resi- 
dence on West Adams 
Street, where Mrs. Burbridge 
makes her home, determined 
to see for myself if she is mak- 
ing the money with which she 
is accredited. The house 
stands well back from the 
broad boulevard, and is set 
in a grove of pepper and 
magnolia trees. ‘The interior 
is as charming as only a 
modernized old-fashioned 
house can be. I had been 
seated but a few moments 
when Mrs. Burbridge dashed 
up to the portico in a big red 
automobile. 

[ looked at her in speech- 
less wonder. ‘This radiant 
figure in pale _ rose-colored 
broadcloth, a deep cream lace 
waist showing under the 
jaunty eton jacket, a “poultry 
woman!” After greeting me 
she suggested tea. 

“It seems impossible to 
associate you with the chicken 
yards” I remarked, at length. 

Mrs. Burbridge raising 
her slender brows, quizzically 
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retorted: ‘‘ You are of the same opinion as are my Southern relations, 
who think that because I am a descendant of General Lee I am disgra- 
cing my ancestry by going into trade. ‘They are perfectly disgusted with 
me. You must visit me in the early morning. Then you will find me in 
a short kilted linen frock and stout shoes, attending to the details that 
mean success in the business. Do not think that because | sometimes 
wear a stylish gown or attend a function once in a while, that I am not 
a business woman. [| am working hard at my trade and what is more 
| am making it pay. I mean to get all the women possible into the 
raising of chickens. Of course, there is much to be attended to daily, 
and sometimes I do not take time for my regular meals. I always 
superintend the sales of eggs for setting, and I mate all fowls myself. 

“An amateur who first notices chickens at a show would not imagine 
how much toil there is in preparing the birds. They must be fed for 
several weeks on various foods to get them in the best condition. Raw 
meat is given to brighten up their te athers, make their eyes clear, plump 
them up and put snap into them. ‘Their legs must be bleached and 
combs treated, after all of this they must be given a regular bath of soap 
and water, which they hate as a bad boy does his daily ‘dip.’ By 
attending to all these little matters myself I have the management of the 
place at my finger tips and am ready to take charge of any department 
the minute a man leaves. I really enjoy the business, but the principal 
reason that | have carried it on to a successful issue is because [ wished 
to prove that a woman is fitted to take entire charge of a poultry farm, 
unaided. 

“See my arms; although they are not very muscular,”’ stripping an 
elbow lace sleeve back to show the soft flesh, ‘I can handle a big bird. 
It is surprising how many women come to me for advice. The only 
amusing part of it is that they insist upon seeing my mother or my 
sister and will not believe that I am at the head of this establish- 
ment. They think that they cannot start a setting hen without my 
advice. It means a good living for some of the women who are not 
strong enough to do “hard work but who are industrious enough to 
keep at it. That is a characteristic of the sex—they stick to a thing. 
| learned all about the chicken trade myself, but of course people are 
constituted differently, and” with a half sigh, half laugh, “‘ my time is 
at the disposal of every woman who wants it; I wish only that each 
one was as well established as myself. 

“Why, one woman whom I started with a setting of eggs when 
she had only a piano box as a shelter for the motherly en: pow makes 
hfty dollars a month clear from her hens, and she began a year ago, so 
you see what may be done 
with intelligent and indus- 
trious care.” 

It is very natural that Mrs 
Burbridge should think Cali- 
fornia the ideal place for poul- 
try and she has proved her 
faith by purchasing another 
ranch out in the suburbs, to 
be used as an “overflow” 
from the home place on West 
Adams Street. She _ believes, 
however, that the domestic hen 
will repay the care that is given 
her by a golden harvest, no mat- 
ter in what portion of the United 
States her home may be. 
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GOLDEN DAFFODILS 


By S. 


HERE can be small doubt that a profitable 
hobby has a fascination which is all its own. 

Whilst it is deplorable to prosecute a spare 

time occupation solely for the sake of gain, yet the 
hope of reaping substantial reward for any pastime 
is bound to add a special zest to the indulgence of 
one’s fancy. There is perhaps nothing which can 
so well be turned to good account as gardening, 
particularly if attention he 
given to the special forms 
of the art. ‘The fashions 
in flowers are quite as well 
defined as are the modes 


in gowns, and the _ horti- 
culturist in consid- 
ering wherehe_ shall 


turn his attention, should 
certainly bear in mind the 
trend of popular taste. At 
the present time it is safe 
to say that there is no flow- 
er which is more to the 
front than the narcissus 
for some reason which it is 
not very easy to guess at, 
an immense wave of en- 
thusiasm for daffodils 1s 
passing round the whole 
world. 

Now, to all intents and 
purposes the narcissi are 
amongst the simplest 
plants to be grown. There 
is scarcely any soil inwhich 
they will not thrive, 
although the bulbs would 
be least successful ona cold 
clay. ‘To get the best re- 
sults, however, the grower 
will find that it is well to 
dig his beds deeply, and 
if the mold be of a light sandy nature some addi- 
tion in the way of manure may beadded. Of course, 
with a few exceptions, all the commonly grown 
varieties of narcissi are amongst the 
plants, well able to take care of themselves and re- 
quiring little or no shelter under ordinary conditions 
of climate. 

The acquisition of narcissus bulbs is not at all 
difficult or an expensive matter nowadays, but it is 
not wise to lay out a great deal of money on expensive 

varieties at the start. The aim of the gardener 
should be rather to grow good varieties for himself, a 
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matter requiring a considerable amount of patience, 
but one which sooner or later is amply rewarded. 
Excepting occasional sports which all plants are 
liable to produce, the only way in which new varieties 
from daffodils may be produced i is from seed. 
distinct and characteristic feature which marks 

sport is of much value to the grower. ‘Their aac, 
opment may result in a very popular new 


Kvery 


variety 
which may not only make 
the name of the “ origina- 
tor’’ famous, but may also 
increase his bank account 
by several hgures, both of 
which would, without 
doubt, be gladly welcomed. 
In order to illustrate the 
manner in which the arti- 
ficial, cross fertilization of 
narcissus blooms may be 
carried on it may be of 
interest to give a definite 
instance. [The flowers of 
two varieties possess quali- 
ties which it 1s desired 

combine. With a cam- 
brush the florist 
removes the pollen from 
the stamens of one bloom 
and places it upon the 
pistil of another, by this 
means hoping to affect 
the seed which will be 
forthcoming 


el’s-hair 


as the result 
of the impregnation. The 
fertilized flower is most 
carefully shielded from 
injury, and the head 1s en- 
closed in a muslin bag to 
prevent 


the loss of any 
seed. 


As soon as It 1s ripe 

the seed is gathered and 
this is sown in a sheltered plot of ground. It will not 
be long before the seedlings appear and when 
large enough size to handle 
they should be placed into a fresh bed. 
must be 


these are of a readily, 
Here they 
grown on without a check, every year the 
bulbs being lifted in the late spring and planted 
again in the autumn. Eventually they attain to flow- 
ering size and then the gardener will be able to see 
whether his work has been crowned with any sort of 
success. Ofcourse there are plenty of disappoint- 
ments, but the chances are that from a number of 


bate eis of seedlings raised trom different Howers 
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\ handtul of narcissus seedlings lf all goes well these bulbs, 


when mature, will be worth £25 or more each 





tlow a hve guinea bulb was divided into three, 


each worth hve guineas 


some interesting varieties are almost certain to appear. 
lf the grower has been lucky enough to get some 
distinct forms amongst the plants he has raised, his 
nrst step will be to increase his stock, and this IS 
somewhat slow work as the only way in which it 
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Great care is needed in the planting of valuable 


daffodil bulbs 





Che daffodil specialist must tie the seed heads up in littl 
hoods of muslin or the precious seed may be lost 


can be accomplished is by root division. Every 
season a fully matured narcissus bulb will send off 
one, or possibly two baby bulbs and it is these which 
are removed when the root is quite dry during the 
summer. These young bulbs come on into flower 
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pretty quickly, and are soon large enough to be of value. And 
as will be shown later good sorts of narcissi are selling for 


big prices at the present time. 


Tt is very often possible to pick up g cvood lots of nar- 
cissus bulbs at auction sales for a ridic ulously low figure. 


These are sometimes lumped together in parcels 
of fifty or one hundred, and a , me dollars will 
make one the possessor of a very decent stock to 


commence work with. There ts quite a chance 


’ 


A GROWER’S STOCK OF SEEDLING BULBS 


that one might light upon a really good variety, a 
kind which may be standing at a high price upon 


the catalogues, ‘and if so, there will be a chance of 


making a “handsome profit right away. Either the 
bulb may be taken straight away to a ‘reliable dealer 
and an offer solicited or better still a private collector 
questioned on the matter. Or on the other hand, the 
bulb may be held back and the stock increased by 
means of the offshoots as has been described above. 
This last is a fairly safe method as rare narcissi do 
not depreciate quickly in value. A case in point 
will illustrate this. An amateur grower purchased 
a fine variety of narcissus for twenty-five dollars. 
He grew the bulb and by means of offshoots in three 
years time he had four other specimens. The 
variety was still worth the same amount, the bulbs 
were sold and of course a respectable margin was 
realized on the transaction. 

It has been said that rare narcissus bulbs fetch 
big prices and a glance at any catalogue would more 











The famous White Trumpet 
Daffodil, Peter Barr 


than confirm this state- 
ment. Although the pres- 
ent boom in the lovely 
flowers has not eclipsed the 
tulip mania which swept over 
Holland three centuries ago 
yet some of the highest prices 
‘obtained seem more than 
substantial when we realize 
that they stand fora single 
bulb. All the desires of the 
specialists at the moment lean towards a pure white 
daffodil, and although there is not such a thing in 
existence at the moment, the nearest approach, Peter 
Barr, has been sold for no less a sum than two 
hundred and sixty dollars. Another variety of the 
same class sells at one hundred and five dollars, its 
name is Henri Vilmorin. Specimens at seventy- 
five, fifty and twenty-five dollars each can be counted 
by the score in any priced list of rarities, and more- 
over if the date of introduction be observed it will 
be noticed that none of these are really very new 
proving, as has been hinted, that the values keep up 
well. 

Finally it is certain that there are no more lovely 
plants to cultivate than the narcissi. The flowers 
are unsurpassed for grace and beauty and must 
always rank first amongst the spring blooms. Quite 
apart from any other motive there are few more 


fascinating pastimes than daffodil growing, simply 
for the love of the thing. 
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The Treatment of Porch Floors 


By CHARLES JAMES FOX, Pu. D. 


MERICANS live much in the open air. Even 


in those where the 
winter 1s most severe, there are a few months 
summer during which the climate invites an 


VMiuch of life, 


which was formerly merely a matter of choice, is now 


sections of the country 


in the 


open air existence our out-doot 


encourage das a me thod ot re taining good health or 
of building up constitutions that have been under- 
mined by the nerve-shattering intensity of our modern 
existence [his condition has made the porch, or 
veranda, or piazza, as it is known in different parts 
of the 


dome STC 


American 
| his is true more especially 
but the 
city residence, the porch ts becoming more and more 


country, an important feature in 


architecture 


of out suburban homes, even in modern 


popular. It is no longer a mere “stoop,” serving 


as a sort of to the front door, but 1s now 


entrance 
regarded as a living-room, situated at different parts 
of the house, so as to furnish both sunshine and shade, 
and often supplied with wire screens and awnings 


for summer, and with glass protection against the 


’ oe, 


AN ATTRACTIVE 


PORCH 


cool air for fall and winter. In country and suburban 
homes the front porch frequently takes the place of 
the reception-hall and the dining-room; while the 
porches of the upper stories are often used as summer 
sleeping apartments for those who advocate the open 
air life. 

The porch is a much used and also a much abused 
part of the house. It is subjected to all the rigors of 
our changing climate, from the baking sun and rain 
of summer to the snow and ice of winter. Its wooden 
floor is consequently the first part of the house to 
show evidences of wear and tear. Long before the 
rest of a new house begins to betray the slightest 
indications of age, the wooden porch floor looks worn 
and defaced. ‘The finer the wood and the closer the 
boards are jointed together the quicker the floor gives 
evidence of the deteriorating effects of the elements. 
Even the old-fashioned rough board walk can with- 
stand the effects of the weather better than the hard- 
wood porch floors of our finest suburban residences. 
The construction of the porch floor, however, has at 
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The Treatment of Porch Floors 


last been influenced by that gradual substitution of 


inorganic building material for wood, which has 
become such a marked characteristic of American 
architecture of the present day. The general 
devastation of our forests, with the resulting high 
price of timber, and the popular appreciation of the 
dangers of fire and of the extravagance of perishable 
building materials, are some of the causes that are 
discouraging the use of wood in building construction, 
and have given such an impetus to the brick, stone, 
marble and especially the concrete industry. Wood, 
the traditional 
building material 
of the New World, 
is now being re- 
served chiefly for 
the interior trim- 
mings of build- 
ings. It is, how- 
ever, not only in 
building opera- 
tions that the use 
of wood its being 
super seded by 
inorganic and 
lasting 
materials. The 
old time board 
walk has given 
way to the brick 
or cement side- 
walk, and is now 


more 


where tiling is more appropriate from the standpoint 
both of its permanence and of its general attractive- 
ness than on the floor of the pore h. The clay tile is 
baked so hard that even the steel nails of the shoe, 
which are the most destructive agents of wooden 
floors, cannot scratch it. ‘The vitrified or the ordi- 
nary unglazed floor tile does not absorb moisture 
and consequently a tiled pore h is not injured by rain. 
If properly set, that is if laid by an expe rienced tile 
setter, a tiled floor is virtually everlasting. Knocks 
and blows incident to moving furniture and baggage 
to and from the 
house, and to the 
moving about of 
chairs and tables, 
make no impres- 
sion upon the hard 
clay tile. Liquids 
or organic matter 
of any kind spilled 
from the table 
upon which after- 
noon or evening 
refreshments are 
served often make 
unsightly stains 
upon a wooden 
porch floor but 
cannot injure one 
that is made of tile. 
Burning cigar ash- 





almost as much 
of a curiosity in 
this country as 
in Europe. The 
old rail fence, 
so common in 
the country dis- 
tricts, is being 
replaced by wire. 
Even the telegraph 
poles, fence posts 
and lamp posts are 
being made of iron 
or concrete. The railroad companies of the country 
are spending large amounts of money in their experi- 
ments with inorganic railroad ties, because the con- 
stant replacing of the wooden tie consumes each 
year entire forests. 

As a floor covering the baked clay tile is replacing 
wood in many parts of buildings, both private and 
public, that are subjected to rough usage, due either 
to constant rag as in the halls or corridors of public 
buildings, or to constant splashing of water or other 
liquids containing organic matter that is likely to be 
absorbed by wood and cause it to decay, as in bath- 
rooms and kitchens. ‘There is no place i in the house 





TILED ENTRANCE 


as SS * es or lighted 


matches can- 
not scorch tile, 
although they oft- 
en mara wooden 
floor. Instead of 
being the first 
plac e to need re- 
pairs, as is the case 
with a wooden 
floor, the tiled 
porch will be the 
last partof the 
house to show 
signs of wear and tear. In addition to its extreme 
durability, the tiled porch is likewise quite attractive 
in appearance. Through the use of different col- 
ored clays and by the addition of metallic oxides to 
the white clay, the tiles may be baked in an almost 
endless variety of color and shade. Asa plastic mate- 
rialthe damp clay dust, out of which the tiles are made, 
can be pressed into moulds of almost any shape, 
although the usual dies are made up of about twenty- 
five different geometric patterns. This great latitude 
in the color and shape of the individual tile enables the 
tile setter to work out almost any color design that 
the architect or decorator may conceive of. Ceramic 


TO RESIDENCE 
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mosaic work, which is made up of tiles of diminutive 
size, Owing to its range of color, is capable of far 
more varied treatment than marble mosaic which ts 
confined to the few colors in which natural marble is 
found. ‘The decorative pattern of the tiled or ceramic 
mosaic porch is limited only by the taste of the 
architect or home builder. It has furthermore the 
advantage of being used to counteract the frequent 
faulty appearance of the porch, due to the fact that 
it must often be made rather narrow, in order not to 
obstruct the light of the rooms behind on the ground 
floor 

[his narrowness of the porch is emphasized 
and aggravated by the long narrow cracks between 
the boards of a but can be readily 
corrected by a suitably designed border or by a 
panel treatment in tile or ceramic mosaic. In 
addition to its decorative effect, the tiled or ceramic 
mosaic porch has a substantial and rich appearance 


wooden floor, 


that is quite in keeping with the permanence of 


construction which characterizes the present day 
country of suburban residence, in contradistinction 
character of the 
A tiled porch is 
very easy to keep clean by simply flushing it off with 
a hose. ‘The non-absorbent character of the clay 


tile forces all dirt spilled upon it to remain on the 


“< ’? 
to the temporary “summer cottage 


country home of a few years ago. 


surface, whence it is easily removed. In country 
districts, where the roads and sidewalks are often 
unpaved, the ceramic porch has another advan- 
tage over the wooden. Muddy footprints show 
on a clean wooden floor, while they are hardly 
pe rceptible upon the colored design of the ceramic 
mosaic porch. 

In concrete construction which is now so in vogue 
for country residences, the tiled porch is most 
appropriate. Its decorative character relieves the 
cold gray monochrome appearance of the cement, and 
like the tiled roof, adds a touch of color to the concrete 
building, which disarms the usual criticism of the 
dull appearance of cement. The plain concrete 
porch soon wears rough, and the small recesses thus 
formed become filled with dirt which it 1s almost 
impossible to remove. It is likewise too suggestive 
of the sidewalk or cellar to make an appropriate 
covering for the porch, which is one of the 
most conspicuous parts of the building: in fact it 
is the first place which meets the scrutinizing 
glance of the visitor in waiting for the door bell to 
be answered. 

Consequently the neat and attractive appearance of 
the porch does much to create that favorable impres- 
sion upon the stranger which should be the ambition 
of every housekeeper or home-owner. 
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THE HOUSE 


This is the month of good cheer, of merry home- 
comings and generous hospitality. The month 
when all the spent brightness of the outside world 
seems to be garnered indoors, and the house-gods 
reign supreme. The test of a house comes at this 
time. Is it a good place i in which to spend Christmas ? 
With all its errors in workmanship and design, 1 is it 
genial, warm, livable, and adaptable at this time? 
Private dwellings are erected as the abode of man, 
and yet frequently one would not dream it. Eleven 
months of the year they are fairly serviceable, but 
when the twelfth comes they are found wanting, 
because they are ill planned and artificial. To be 
sure much depends upon the furnishing and still 
more upon the inmates; but fancy a comparison 
between a square room with moder ately low ceiling, 
broad windows and spacious open hreplace, and 
one which is long and narrow, high ceiled, formally 
lighted and heated by radiators. 


And yet much can be done with unpromising 
material. Christmas “greens” will cover a multi- 
tude of shortcomings and help much to alter. the 
appearance of things. But they should be used 
with care and discretion—not too lavishly or without 
a sense of proportion. A laurel rope festooned to 
form a panel or border, can be made exceedingly 
decorative, and the running pine lends itself to 
effective treatment. The Japanese use branches 
most skilfully as factors in composition for interior 
decoration and we may learn of them. Consider 
weight, background, and rhythm of line in placing 
boughs, wreaths or trailing branches. And color 
too must be taken into consideration. What is 
more inspiriting than the Christmas red? Nothing, 
provided it does not shame its environment or 
openly quarrel with its neighbors. 

It is at this time that special thought is given to 
the children’s room and the guest’s chamber. Once 
upon a time they were almost equally cheerless; 
and still occasionally they may be. It is by no 
means needful to give the children the best, to give 
them lavish accommodations, but it is very desirable 
that they should have a room which they can call 
their own—one big, warm and sunny, with if pos- 
sible a good sized closet. This is the “ bears’ den,”’ 


-SUGGESTIONS FOR THE MONTH 





the “‘goblin’s cave,’’ the “steamer’s cabin,’’ the 
altogether indispensable place of imagination, as 
well as storehouse for toys. Let the furnishings be 
simple but substantial—a table which will not 
topple, chairs which can be converted without 
injury into prancing steeds or an automobile, a 
built-in book case with open shelves, and let there 
be pictures on the walls; a few—the works of the 
world’s masters, well reproduced, those which tell a 
story and yet leave something to the imagination. 
[t is better to have too little than too much. 

The guest-room also must need be ordered. Here 
again the first consideration is comfort. Let it be 
well ordered but adaptable—a room upon which the 
guest may impress his or her own personality. 

With all the gentle radiance of the Christmas sea- 
son however, mundane things will still demand at- 
tention and woe betide the householder who utterly 
disregards them. The dripping faucets must have 
new washers before the thermometer gets too low 
or there will be frozen drains and broken pipes. 
The kitchen range must be cleaned out and its 
several parts renewed; the adjustments of the 
furnace and radiators carefully inspected. 

It is not a bad plan too, at this season, to have 
a drier put in the laundry—a big oven-like structure 
with sliding racks, heated by the laundry stove—for 
it is at this time that Old Sol goes off duty and 
Jack Frost plays havoc with the clothes. 

Nor is it ill advised to give some thought to the 
coat closet—to equip it with hangers and racks 
which will save it from dire confusion and help to 
preserve its contents. Delightful indeed is it if this 
closet has a window admitting both air and sunshine; 
but acoat closet is desirable even without a window. 


THE GARDEN 
The most successful gardener knows that to get the 
full benefit of his time, labor and space in planting 
and cultivating flowers, he must have the best of 
stock to start with. In order to get the best, deal only 
with the most reputable florists and seed growers 
there is too much risk in dealing with others. 


In making up your lists of what you expect to grow 
next year, it will simplify matters if you will consider 
separately what you desire for the house and con- 

(Continued on page 10, Advertising Section.) 
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The editor wishes to extend a personal invitation to all readers of House and Garden to send to the 
Correspondence Department, inquiries on any matter pertaining to house finishing and furnishing. Care- 
ful consideration is given each inquiry, the letter and answer being published in due time as matters of 


interest to other readers. 
enclosed, the answer will be sent. 


CONCERNING THE STANDING WOODWORK AND FLOORS 


OF THE HOUSE 


NE of the chief difficulties encountered in plan- 
ning a home to-day is the scarcity of lumber. 
he impossibility — to the man of moderate 
of following in the footsteps of his grand- 

fathers who used much of solid mahogany and oak, 

even in an inexpensive house, is made plain when he 
receives the estimates from his contractors. Many 
woods hitherto considered only serviceable for the less 
important quarters of the house are now brought well 
to the front and under the wonderful stains and fin- 
ishes on the market to-day are made to serve not only 
satistactorily but decoratively in 
expensive hard woods. 


means 


place of the more 
Such woods as : 
lock or poplar are all susceptible of ex, 
effects under such treatment. In the past two or 
three Southern pine has almost reached a 
place among the more aristocratic woods, and has 
increased largely in price. ‘This wood is very 
isfactory both for floors (when rift sawed) or 
standing woodwork. 


hem- 


ely pe od 
year’s 


Sat- 
for 
Birch also is a very beautiful 
wood under stain. ‘This, however, is a trifle more 
expensive if and most architects insist 
upon having selected birch when it is specihed. It 
is, however, possible through expert advice to equal- 
ize the color and bring the 


selected 


various shades and tones 
shown in the unselected wood into harmony. This 


is not at all an expensive treatment and is one of 


which the Eastern architect is beginning largely to 
avail himself. 

Where paint or an enamel finish is specified the 
matter of the wood selected is easily adjusted as most 
of the cheaper woods will take this treatment well. 
However, the price is sometimes brought up by the 
cost of application, though there are enamels which 
do not require any rub »bing between coats. Many 
very beautiful shades of color are produced now by 
certain of the large paint manufacturers ready pre- 
pared to apply. Particularly in rooms in w hich one 


wishes to enhance the apparent size this gives an 


te 
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Where an early reply is desired if a stamp and self-addressed envelope are 
No charge whatever is made for any advice given. 


excellent effect if the color chosen is in complete 
harmony with the side wall treatment. 

In deciding upon the treatment of the woodwork 
| would very sincerely advise the house builder to 
select some well established stain, varnish or finish. 
While many decorators and painters will advise the 
amateur builder that they can obtain for them results 
which in point of appearance and durability will be 
equally beautiful and much less expensive than a 
similar effect obtained through the use of goods 
made by some well-known firm, it is well to take 
warning and avoid any makeshift. The stains now 
made by a number of the leading paint and var- 
nish manufacturers are compiled after careful formu- 
las which have been well tested and are known to hold 
their color and in no wise injure the wood while bring- 
ing out the full beauty of the grain, and these, like 
the natural wood, are enhanced by time, the color 
becoming richer and the finish more beautiful with 
years. 

Since the German exhibit at the St. Louis Expo- 
sition in 1g04 the American manufacturers have 
taken a new start in the direction of obtaining beauti- 
ful results in this line. ‘The impetus gained from the 
wonderful work shown there by the German artisans 
has continued until the work put out by many 
American firms equals, if not surpasses, that of 
the Germans. In fact many of the leading manu- 


facturers have imported their labor divect from 
Germany and Austria and this will, in a_ meas- 
ure, account for the great improvement in these 
lines. 

Many stains prepared by the amateur seem 


simple and the immediate results as far as appearance 
go are satisfactory. But, as we have said, it is well 
to be warned against dealing in these as the effect is 
not permanent; and the complete change of tone in a 
few months’ time will put this important factor in the 
decorative scheme —the standing woodwork of the 
house—entirely out of harmony with its surround- 
ings which may have been selec ted to suit it. 














The Editor’s Talks and Correspondence 


CORRESPONDENCE 
HANGING PICTURES IN A WAINSCOTED ROOM 


I notice that you are glad to give advice to inquirers 
on matters pertaining to house furnishing and accord- 
ingly beg to submit a question. ‘The proposition is 
this: I am building a cottage in semi-bungalow 
style,—three rooms of fairly good size, parlor, library 
and dining-room, which open into each other. The 
interiors are to be a dull stained paneling running up 
to a height of six feet (the height of the rooms being 
twelve feet). Above that the walls are to be covered 
with cloth and paper. I have several large pictures, 
engravings, portraits, etc., and I am in doubt as to the 
proper way to hang them. Above the paneling they 
would be too high; entirely on the paneling they 
would be too low. Is the alternative proper, and 
should they be hung partly on the papered wall and 
partly on the paneling ? ? 


A. G. M. R. 


Answer: In regard to hanging your pictures in 
the room with he wainscot the only possible treat- 
ment is to allow them to hang from the plain wall 
surface above and extending down over the wainscot. 
To do this satisfactorily and | have the pictures hang at 
the proper angle, it will be necessary to use long pic- 
ture nails especially made to obviate such difficulties. 
They will hold the pictures well out from the wall. 
You will find in many pictures, 
beautiful English homes, that this arrangement is 
used very frequently in wainscoted rooms. 


TREATMENT FOR A COLONIAL LIBRARY 


Having been a subscriber to the House AND Gar- 
DEN for some time I wish to avail myself of the cour- 
tesies extended through The Editor’s Talks and 
Correspondence. ‘The library of our old Colonial 
house has woodwork and bookcases finished in white; 
the walls papered in medium and light green stripe; 
furniture mostly mahogany and | wish to replace 
matting with hard wood. Will you kindly advise me 
of the ‘ied of wood to use and treatment of same 
and regarding finish, etc. I would esteem it a great 
favor if you would afford me an immediate reply as 
I wish to commence this with other improvements 
at once. 


F. W. W. 


Answer: In response to your letter to the Corre- 
spondence Department of House AND GARDEN in 
regard to the treatment of your Colonial library, | 
would advise you to write to the firm whose address 
1 am sending you for information. ‘These people, 
I am sure, will give you satisfactory information and 
results, should you decide to order fromthem. Your 
library as described seems most attractive. 


particularly of 


FINISH FOR MISSION FURNITURE 


Will you please describe the process and materials 
used to produce the finish on mission furniture. | 
refer to the dark or black finish on the oak. Is that 
same finish also used for the standing woodwork of 
rooms. 5. J. 


Answer: In reply to your question as to the proper 
treatment to produce the correct finish for mission 
furniture, | would suggest two methods: You may 
stain the natural wood of your furniture and follow 
the stain with a coat of surfacer, this to be followed 
by a finish which is dull in effect; or you may use 
the rubbed wax finish over the stain. | am sending 
you the names of certain firms who will, | am sure, 
give you satisfactory information and samples. 


A MODIFIED COLONIAL HOUSE 


I find so many good suggestions to corre spondents 
in House AND GARDEN that I take the liberty of ask- 
ing you to help me in woodwork and color scheme for 
our new home in the course of construction. I enclose 
sketch of first floor plan. The house is to be Colonial, 
with four columns extending to gable in roof, to be 
painted white, with stained green roof and foundation. 
Beam ceiling in hall and dining-room. Casement 
windows in the south of dining-room and leaded 
glass doors between dining-room and hall. A mantel 
in each room, the hall mantel to be brick. 

Our library furniture and piano are in light oak; 
our dining-room furniture in golden oak. We also 
have two large chairs and couch in Spanish leather. 
These we expect to use in the hall. 

Kindly tell me what colors to use in these rooms, 
also woodwork finishing, floors, hardware, etc. We 
will have both gas and electric lights. What fixtures 
would you suggest for dining-room. Are the plain 
effects in me coverings used more than the burlap 
with upper third of figured paper? I will appreciate 
very much your suggestions. W.R. B. 


Answer: We are glad to know that you find the cor- 
respondence in Houser AND GARDEN helpful and are 
very pleased to make you the following suggestions. 

The arrangement of the house, as dows n on your 
floor plan, is most attractive and your plan to make 
the exterior white with green roof and foundation is 
quite correct. 

You fail to mention the character of wood used 
for the standing woodwork of the various rooms 
described. I am suggesting, however, on the sup- 
position that it is oak. For your hall of northwestern 
exposure I would suggest that you use a light oak 
stain, something not far removed from the natural. 
Cover the wall in your hall with a yellow tan paper 
in a fabric effect. The ceiling should be tinted 


(Continued on page 21, Advertising Section.) 
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Conpuctep BY W. C. 


PLANTING SPRING FLOWERING BULBS 


Last spring | made several large beds and planted 
out shrubs. Acting upon the advice given by House 
AND Garpven I planted them at a considerable 
distance apart, 
siderable bare 


and, as a consequence, there is con- 
soil between them. I want to plant 
some spring flowering bulbs and would like to know if 
they would do well in between the shrubs. W. J.S. 


One of the most charming situations for spring 
flowering bulbs is in open spaces in the woods, or 
in the meadow or on open woodland banks, in 
fact in any situation where a colony of wild flowers 
would seem natural and at home; but few people 
have such situations, and their plantings are con- 
fined to the lawn and edges of shrubberies, or near 
the border of perennials, whose spreading habits 
necessitates be ing planted far apart. 
bulbs on the 
two reasons. 


Planting spring 
lawn is objectionable for 
In the first place the grass requires 
cutting before the foliage of the plants are ripened 
off. If the foliage is mowed off, it so weakens the 
developme nt of the ne wly forming bulb as to soon 
exterminate the plants. In many sections of the 
country the dandelions bloom about the same time 
the crocus do, and this plant in bloom in a lawn 

if yellow in color—is often taken for a dandelion 
when seen at a distance. Both produce about the 
distance, and the dandelion is the 
plant to procure and maintain. Being 
hard to eradicate they are found in moist lawns, but 
in shrubby beds or perennial borders they are easy 
to exterminate and therefore One does not look for 
them there; nor are they expected in the meadows 
or the woods as the carried there, 
consequently they may be planted in any of these 
situations. Lhe open spaces between your shrubs 


blooming 


Sane effect at a 
cheaper 


seed is seldom 


may be occupied with effect for quite a number of 


years, and even when your shrubs become large and 
their tops meet, you can grow the bulbs, because 
the time they require the sunlight 1s in early spring 
before the leaves of the shrubs are out. 

Plant any of the bulbs recommended by the lead- 
ing seedsmen, but buy in quantity and plant in 
masses of one kind. Avoid-a look of lumpiness by 
not planting in squares or solid circles, and plant 
in pear-shaped masses curving the neck of the pear, 
and let the broader part of another variety fit into 
4) 
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the under curve of the neck of the first “pear” and 
so on, sometimes running the neck quite long. If 
you have a group of Forsythias use the blue scilla 
or Chionodoxa Lucille, or better still, the Mertensia 
Virginica, at the base of them. Many springs the 
shrub and plants underneath will bloom at the same 
time and the blue flowers seen through the yellow- 
flowered branches of the Forsythia make a ch: rming 
picture. Half rotted leaves make an ideal winte r cOv- 
ering for bulbs. It protects the soil from the sun’s 
rays, and thus prevents the heaving of the soil. 
They will come up through it in the spring and in 
time the leaves decay completely and become part 
of the soil. Covering with manure requires much 
labor in the spring in removing it. ‘The straw in it 
is often unchanged in color, and broken pieces of it 
in among the rather scant foliage looks untidy. Let 
the foliage die a natural death and keep the beds 
free of weeds. 


SIFTED COAL ASHES FOR BULBS 


I shall be pleased to have your opinion as to the 
value of sifted coal ashes—soft coal—to use about 
bulbs and lilies when setting them out. Sand is 
rather hard to get here, and I notice that H. A. 
Dreer advises the use of coal ashes in setting tulips 
fall catalogue of 5 ip 

For best results do you simply put the base of the 
bulbs on say half an ‘inch of ashes or do you com- 
pletely cover them with the sifted ashes, i.e., enclose 


them ? F. W. B. 


Sifted coal ashes, either anthracite or bituminous, 
is all right around the bulbs. The idea is to prevent 
the moisture from remaining in between the scales 
and rotting them. The Japanese gardeners plant 
their bulbs on their sides so that the water will run off. 

Place, say three inches of ashes in the bottom of 
the hole and then press your bulb into it. Fill up 
with ashes until the bulb is about covered. 

There is but little manurial value in coal ashes, 
still many plants will grow in it, especially when 
used for walks, where some soil is mixed with it by 
the washing of the rains. Coal in its natural state 
contains considerable sulphur, derived from iron 
pyrites. In combustion only about half the sulphur 
is eliminated, the remainder going into the ash. 
This should be beneficial to the bulbs. 




















Epirep By JOHN GILMER SPEED 


The purpose of this department is to give advice to those who have country or suburban places as to the purchase, keep 


and treatment of Horses, Cows, Dogs, Poultry, etc. 


being published in due time for the benefit of other readers. 


envelope is enclosed the answer will be sent. 


Careful attention will be given each inquiry, the letter and answer 
Where an early reply is desired if a self-addressed, stamped 
No charge is made for advice given. 


The Stable and Its Management 


HE one undoubted affection that a horse has is 
for its home. Looking for rewards of feed or 
of sweets when the horse has been in the habit 

of receiving one or the other or both from the same 
person inclines us often to the belief that the horse is 
rather sentimental and responsive. Such is very 
seldom the case, though there are unique instances 
where one horse display s greater affection and fidelity 
than the generality of horses do. I am quite aware 
that in saying this I will seem quite heretical to most 
of those who have used one or two horses and made 
pets of them. The truth of the business is that 
among animals, especially among domesticated 
animals, the horse is quite unintelligent; and | be- 
lieve that just 
as much of 
what might be 
called sense 
might be de- 
veloped in a 
which 
ordinarily only 
desires to be 
fed and milked, 
as out of the 
proudest horse 
that ever wore 
a blue ribbon 
in a show ring. 

But the love 
that the horse 
has for his 
home may be 
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cow, 
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STABLE OF S. SACHS, ESQ., ELBERON, NEW JERSEY { 


J. H. Freedlander, Architect 


tested in very many ways and will be found unfailing. 
When we take a horse to another surrounding and in 
a different locality there is a common si ying that he 
has to become “acclimated,” even though altitude, 
temperature, food, and treatment be all about the 
same. For the horse nearly always droops or 
becomes sluggish, is restless or becomes restive. 
Now what is really the matter with that horse is that 
he is ill—ill of nostalgia. He is as homesick as a 
young girl at a new boarding-school, and he will not 
get well until he becomes 
surroundings. 
Then again, take a horse away from home on a 
long journey over a road he has never traveled before, 
and as soon as 
. . his head is 
turned home- 


accustomed to his new 


ward, his 
“homing in- 
stinct’’ is 


aroused and he 
brightens up 
and quicke ns 
his action. 

[ might men- 
tion other inci- 
dents indica- 
ting this love of 
a horse for his 
home. It be- 
hooves us, 
therefore, who 
have made him 


onl 
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First Floor Plan, Stable of S. Sachs, | sq., Elberon, N. J. 
captive and put him to many various uses, at least 


to house him well; for as a matter of fact badly con- 
structed, badly kept, and badly managed stables are 
the contributing cause of most of the illnesses from 
which horses suffer. 

As nine (America are bad 
am conhdent in the belief that 
animals instead of the delicate 
think them. ‘That so many of 
able to do hard and continuous work, 
considering the conditions that surround them when 
at home, ts really remarkable. 


farms where it is the 


stables out of ten in 
these three regards, | 
horses are very hardy 
creatures so many 
them should be 


ven on the breeding 
business of the proprietors to 
reat tine animals for sale, the stables more frequently 
than not are barns not even fit for the lodgment of 


mules. 

This is the case Kentucky, even in the blue- 
grass region. In many of the stables there I have 
seen tons of manure that were most valuable for 
fertilization, left in the sta- 
ble for no other reason that 
| could fathom than that it 
seemed no one’s business ——— —=% 
to take it away. “Why { 


don’t you spread it on the 
pastures or use it on the 
ploughed felds?”’ I asked 
gentleman. ‘Oh, the 
eround does not need it,”’ 
| did not like 
to go any further for fear of li 
seeming Then 
again | did not believe that 
a man who thought tilled 
ground, even in the 


one 
he replied, 


intrusive. 


lime- 
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General 


stone enriched land of the blue-grass sec- 
tion, would not be better for stable manure 
would bother particularly about keeping 
the stable clean. 

Stables should be light, not dark. There 
is a notion as old as the hills that a stable 
should be a dark and somber place. ‘There 
are those who still hold stoutly to this view. 
Why a stable should be dark and the living- 
room of a human being light, | cannot con- 
ceive. Light and air are the great purify- 
ing agents. Germs of various kinds multi- 
ply mightily in the dark, while many are 
killed in the light. The only reason that 
is given for a dark stable is that constant 
light in a horse’s eyes is likely to injure 
his organ of sight. I grant that cheerfully. 
Stull reason why there should 
not be light without the light shining directly 
into the eyes of the horses. It is as easy 
as possible to place the windows above the 


the re is no 


heads of the horses, and even to shield 
them with shutters that open outward, 
shutters such as are so generally used on seaside 


cottages. 
This should also 
so that in securing it 
draughts either on the body 

Te. accomplish this is not 
‘stable of the 


Ventilation is most important. 
be provided for, however, 
there will not also be 
or the legs of a horse. 
dificult even in the 
pattern. 

‘The one supreme affection of a horse, as has been 
said before, is for its home and it is as little as an 
owner can do to make that home comfortable. 
Cleanliness is an imperative necessity. Without it 
the other things go for nothing. There is no reason 
why a stable should not be as clean as any other part 
of a gentleman’s establishment. And yet this is so 
seldom the case that a man who has visited a stable 
often brings with him to the house odors that are 
unmistakable and entirely objectionable to the sensi- 
tive olfactories of the more delicate members of his 


dry-goods- -box 




















Plan, Estate at Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 











The Stable and Its Management 


household. This cleanliness 
can only be secured by unre- 
mitting good housekeeping. 
The stable should not only be 
cleaned very thoroughly once 
a week, but it should be kept 
clean the other six days in the 
week. Any owner, whether he 
be a good horseman or not, can 
see to this. He may not know 
the nice points in harness- 
ing a horse or even the points 
of a horse, but his eyes and his 
nose can tell him whether his 
stable is clean. The drop- 
pings should be removed as 
soon as they are discovered, 
and they should not be piled 
up in the stable or against one 
of the walls of the stable on 
the outside, but removed to a 
distance, if in the country, and 
treated for fertilizers; in a 
city stable they should be removed daily. This 
latter can be done without any expense to the 
owner, as there are manure collectors only too glad 
to cart it away. 

Drainage is also most important, but it should al- 
ways be surface drainage. Pipes beneath the floor 
are always getting clogged up, and hence becoming 
foul. Besides plumbing everywhere is expensive 
and bothersome. ‘There should be as little as pos- 
sible of it in the stable. Of course running water is 
most desirable if not necessary. But it should be 
restricted to two hydrants, one for carriage washing 
and one for drinking water. ‘The surface drainage 
can be got rid of by having the floor of the stable a 
little bit elevated above the surrounding ground. 
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Plan of Stable, Estate at Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 








GARDENER’S COTTAGE AND STABLE, CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Taylor & Levi, Architects 


Where the stable can be located so that there is 
declining ground on one side other than the exit, 
there is natural drainage, which is a great advantage. 
The stalls also should have a very slight incline so 
that they will keep dry naturally. ‘This stall inclina- 
tion, however, should be very slight, as it is desirable 
that a horse should have all his feet pretty nearly on 
the same level. 

Box stalls or not? This is a disputed matter. 
Some owners have only box stalls in their stables; 
some none at all. In my opinion both ideas are 
wrong. Cutting upa stable into a series of boxes does 
not facilitate drainage, light, ventilation, or cleanli- 
ness. ‘Then again it is doubtful whether a horse in a 
loose box stall does not often acquire habits of inde- 

pendence that are sometimes uncom- 
tortable and dangerous. In astall a 
horse is tied, he is also more easily 
observed, and therefore always under 
control. Box stalls, however, are 
excellent for a horse that comes in 
very tired or for one that is sick. 
So I should advise that in every 
stable there should be one or two 
box stalls. ‘The stalls should be 
X nine feet long and five feet wide. 
\:. A wide stall: makes it easier for a 
horse to get cast. he ceiling of 
a stable should not be less than 
twelve feet. 


an er 
jomnasanat 


The illustrations accompanying 
this article show the elevation and 
the ground-plans of the stable built 
— by J. H. Freedlander, the well- 
known New York architect, for Mr. 
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ENTRANCE, CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
laylor & Levi, Architects 
Sachs, at Elberon, New Jersey, and the stable lay- 
outand the perspective of a stable built by Messrs. 
Taylor & Levi, architects of New York, on the 
summit of one of the highest mountains flanking 
the Hudson West Point. Largely for the 
reason that hauling to such an eminence was very 
difficult, construction was adopted for 
this Hudson River stable. 


abov ce 


concrete 
One of the most impor- 
tant points in the planning of this particular stable, 
and the grouping of the 
method used to tie 


various buildings, was the 
them together by roads and 
gate-lodge and gardener’s cottage, 
as the photograph shows, have been tied to the 
stable building itself, by a concrete retaining-wall 
made necessary in the building of the road—this wall 
suggesting in its character the architecture of the sev- 
eral buildings. In the penetrations of the gate-posts, 
old lanterns are hung which cast their light up and 
down the road without the confusing cross-light. 

his st: ib le, besides being prov ided with the usual 
coachman’s quarters, consisting of living-room, 
kitchen, two bath-rooms and three bedrooms above, 
has a underneath the stable room, 
workshop and accommodations for three cars and 
other machinery. The stable and garage cost 
$7,000, and the group of buildings, with walls and 
other accessories, cost about $24,000. 


terraces. lhe 


garage with 


Every stable should be kept cool in summer and 
warm in winter. But artificial heat should never 
be used, as it is in some of the sumptuous stables 
of the over-rich in the large cities. A horse does his 
work in the open and there is no sense in pampering 
him. In very cold weather the stable should be kept 
as warm as is possible without stoves or steam-pipes, 
and the horse made comfortable with good blankets 
and plenty of straw for his bedding. * the summer 
when the thermometers are trying to climb to a 


hundred in the shade, then the x tia should be 
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regulated so as to keep out the direct rays on the sunny 
side, and other windows and doors be left open. 

Harness-room and coach-room depend almost 
entirely on the size of the establishment that is kept. 
Both, however, should be light, then both can be 
seen without difficulty by the owner when he makes 
inspections. ‘These inspections, by the way, should 
at stated times, but at any time. An 
owner who expects his horses to be kept in good 
condition and turned out in proper harness in proper 
traps must take an interest in his stable and be on 
good terms with his servants. ‘There is no sugges- 
tion of familiarity in this but only the good feeling 
and good understanding that must exist between 
that master and man when the one gives and the 
other gets good service. 

A well groomed horse is so fine a thing that we 
have latterly applied the terms to fine men and 
beautiful women. ‘The grooming of a horse is an 
art, which is not practiced on more than one or two 
percent of the horses at work in the United States. 
The others are cleaned in a happy-go-lucky fashion 
that makes them neither clean nor beautiful. This 
is not as it should be. A horse that is compelled to 
give service to a man 1s entitled to good attention. 
An ungroomed or improperly groomed horse has an 
offensive odor. ‘This does not conduce to the pleasure 
of the person using the horse nor to the well-being 
of the horse himself. In grooming a horse the brush 
and cloth alone are needed. A currycomb—once 
universally used—-should never be put on a horse. 
It serves a good purpose, however, in cleaning the 
brush. And that is its only service. W here an 
owner knows or suspects that a currycomb is used 
directly on the horse it is better to banish it entirely. 
When a horse has been put away covered with sweat 
and the sweat allowed to dry, it is very much easier 
to remove this salty deposit with a currycomb than 
with a brush. But a horse should never be put away 
without being thoroughly groomed except when he 
comes in so tired that the grooming would further 
fatigue him. ‘This is sometimes the case. When it 
is so the horse should have quite loosely wrapped 
bandages put on his legs, he should be well blanketed, 
given a swallow of water, and turned into a box stall 
knee deep in straw. ‘Then when this horse is rested 
enough to be groomed, the mud on his legs will have 
become caked and will come off by using the hand 
and a wisp of straw, the polishing being Gnished with 
the brush and cloth. ‘The dried sweat should be 
removed in the same way. When a muddy horse 
comes into the stable it is a great temptation to play 
the hose on his legs and so w vash the mud off. This 
should never be done. The only place where water 
should be applied to a horse are the feet and other 
hairless portions. These should be washed with a 
The washing of a horse’ s feet before he 
is put away is most important. “No foot no horse”’ 


not be made 


sponge. 
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you further particulars. 





Send in your age and nearest birthday, and we will give 


Address Dept. 25. 








The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN 
President 


Home Office: 
NEWARK, N. J. 





DO YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY? 


Write direct to us to-day. 


In writing to advertisers please mention House AND GARDEN. 


Splendid Opportunities in Selling this Popular New Ordinary Policy. 


Address Dept. 25 
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IN BUILDERS’ 





FINE 
HARDWARE 





With Correct Designs in 
all the Leading Schools of 
Art is found in the produc- 
tions of 


ve Se 
CORBIN 


N. W. Corner 
Eighth and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 
FACTORIES 











New Britain, Conn. 
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Interlocking Rubber Tiling 























| 
are a 
Kitchen, showing Interlocking Rubber Tiling in residence of Mr. Webb Horton, 
Middletown, N.Y 


Particularly adapted for Court Houses, Banking Institutions, Church Aisles, Hospitals, 
Libraries, Business Offices, Restaurants, Vestibules, Elevators, Kitchens, 
Laundries, Pantries, Bathrooms and for Steamships 
and Floating Property generally. 


ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS 


New York Belting and Packing Co., Ltd. 


91-93 Chambers Street, New York City 





is the old English rule. And it is as 
true as gospel. ‘The feet should always 
be kept clean in the stable, and at night 
they should be packed with sponge or 
felt. The feet of a horse are an impor- 
tant part of him, and every owner should 
see that they are well looked after. And 
in accomplishing this he will not find 
it an easy job, for a horse has to have 
his shoes changed every three or four 
weeks, and if the feet be not ruined by 
the farrier or the fads of the groom or 
coachman, then he is lucky. Every man 
who has anything to do with horses 
sooner or later develops notions as to 
horseshoeing, the blacksmith usually 
knowing much less than any one else, 
but conkdens that he knows it all. He 
should know it all, as to shoe horses is 
his business. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, his practice, if he be permitted to 
have his own sweet will, is to lame 
horses and ruin their feet. There area 
few good horseshoers, however, and: 
an owner find one in his neighborhood 
he is lucky. I shall not attempt, however, 
to write a treatise on horseshoeing. There 
are books in abundance on the subject, 
and any man who wishes to become an 
accomplished amateur on the subject 
can find plenty to study, and also an 
abundance of instructions. But there 
are a few principles that dominate all 
else. ‘The shoes should be neither too 
large nor too small. A _ large shoe 
stretches the hoof too much; a small 
shoe pinches the hoof and makes corns. 
Then do not permit the blacksmith to 
pare the sole or the frog of the foot or 
rasp or burn the hoof to make it fit the 
shoe he has selected. ‘The shoe should 
be made to fit the hoof, and as few nails 
used as 1s consistent with security. As 
the hoof is growing all the time, just as 
a man’s finger-nails grow, the shoes 
need often to be changed, so that they 
will not be too small, and so contract 
the hoof. ‘The ideal horse is the bare- 
foot horse, but this is not possible when 
a horse is used on pavements or hard 
roads. Then the shoe should not be 
too heavy. Heavy shoes merely make 
a horse’s work very much harder. 

The feeding and watering of a horse 
are most important. The horse can 
carry only a little food, as his stomach is 
small compared with his size and need 
of nourishment. But he can drink a 
good deal of water. He should have 
both food and water equal to his needs. 
He should always be fed three times a 
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day, and he would not be the worse if 


he were treated as the Germans treat 
themselves, with four meals a day. 
Moreover, a horse’s food should be 
varied a little. Oats and hay, three 
times a day, for three hundred and sixty 
five days in the year, may suffice, but 
it seems to me very like cruelty when it 
is sO easy to vary the food, with barley, 
beans, pease, corn, turnips, and many 
other things easy to obtain, and not at 
all expensive. A little nibble of fresh 
grass, occasionally, is also a grateful 
change, but not much of this should be 
given when a horse is doing steady work. 
The allowance of oats in the United 
States army is ten quarts a day. This 
with plenty of hay, is a good allowance 
and will keep a horse in good condition, 
but a hearty eater can make way with 
twelve quarts a day, and be all the 
better for it. Hay should not be fed 
from a rack over the manger, but from 
the ground. When carrots are fed, 
they should be sliced; whole, they —e 
choke a horse. When corn is fed, 
should be given on the cob. In this 
way, the horse improves his teeth and 
helps his gums, while he is obliged to 
feed slowly. 

A horse should be watered before 
eating, and the last thing at night before 
the stable is closed. And when the 
horse comes in tired, he should be given 
a mouthful of water, even before he is 
permitted to drink his fill. I have seen 
stables where there was running water 
in a trough in each stall. I donot rec- 
ommend this, nor yet a common drink- 
ing-place for all the horses in the stable. 
A bucket filled from a hydrant, and held 
up to the horse, is the best way. A 
horse needs salt. The best way to give 
it to him is to put a crystal of rock salt in 
his trough, and let it remain there. 
He will then take it when he pleases, 
and not too much at a time. 

One man cannot properly look after 
an unlimited number of horses. If the 
stableman does no driving, he can look 
after four, together with the vehicles and 
harness. If he has to go out with the 

carriages, he cannot manage more than 
three. Without a proper, sober, and 
sensible stableman, a gentleman can 
never have any satisfaction out of his 
horses. ‘They are hard to get, but there 
are such. Ifa man be an accomplished 
horseman, he can train his own servants, 
and be pretty sure of nearly always 
being well served. If he know nothing 
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SUPERB READING LAMPS 


in a great variety of design. 
They are all the product of 
the finest workmanship. 


Lighting Effects for 
the Entire House 


Ceiling and Hanging Domes, Floor 
Lamps, Torchieres, Piano and Desk 
Lamps and every conceivable lighting 
effect in rare and harmonious designs. 


The Tobey Furniture Co. 
The Bailey, Banks & Bi iirc o * Philadelphia 
The Cobb-Eastman Cc 0. Bosto on 
Dauler, Close & John & . Pittsburgh 
W. B. Moses & Son, Washington, D + 
Scruggs- V andervoort- Barney Co.. St Louis 
a Co., Providence 
Charles P. T hompson, New Haven 
Maxwell, Berbes & Stillman Cc o., Mi lwaukee 
Morgan & Allen Co., San Francisco, for Pacific 
C oast 

S. Ay res & Co., Indianapx lis 
Th Me »rreau Gas Fixture Mig. te € leveland 
The Greenwald Furniture Co. Salt Lake Cc ity 
The Koch & Braunstein Co. Cc incinnati 
Charles Hall, Springheld, Mass. : 
Dulin & Martin Co., Inc., Washington, D.C. 
Bickford Bros., Rochester 
Greenhut & Co., New York City 


The Duffner & Kimberly Company 
11 West 32nd Street - New York 
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SSANITARY SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


The Hygienic System disposes of the Sewage 
from Country Homes in a sanitary manner without 
attention or expense. It entirely eliminates the use 
of dangerous cesspools which are breeders of dis- 
ease and a continual expense and annoyance. You 
cannot afford to take your chances with cesspools. 


Write jor our Catalogue E 
which ex plains the system 


HYGIENIC SUBURBAN SEWAGE CoO. 
1133 Broadway New York City 

















| ‘Colonial Work Table 
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with pocket 
ends. 

Of mahogany 

—inlaid or 

plain—fin- 

ished in our 

Old = English 


egg shell 





effect. 
Price $15.50 | 
SMITH & BECK 


240-242 S. 12th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 























ASK FOR 


Dwicnt 


ANCHOR 
REG.U.S.PAT OFFICE 1875. 









SHEETS 


DWIGHT Mrc.Co., NEw YORK 
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‘TH BROUGHTON SELF-CLOSING BASIN COCKS HAVE 
BEEN IN USE FOR SEVERAL YEARS. MANY OF 
THE LARGEST HOTELS AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN 
THE UNITED STATES ARE EQUIPPED WITH THESE 
GOODS MADE IN BRASS, NICKEL OR SILVER 
PLATED, AND IN SOLID SILVER-METAL. : 
EVERY ONE WARRANTED 


Manufactured only by 


E. Stebbins Manufacturing Co. 


SPRINGFIELD: MASSACHUSETTS 


Works at BaigutTwoop 





eofonfortenforforionfontonferfoctertectectoctectenlselerlactectectorteciertontscteclertocients 





Bricks and Terra Cotta of such 
varied colors and finish making it 
possible to carry out the idea of 


any architect or owner successfully. 


O. W. KETCHAM 
24 S. 7th St., Philadelphia 


New York. Washington. 
Terra Cotta Works, Crum Lynne, Pa. 


Baltimore. 
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GORTON 
Side-Feed 
BOILERS 


For 
STEAM 
and 
HOT WATER 
HEATING 


Insure a 
WARM 
BUILDING 
day and night 
in 
COLDEST 
WEATHER 





Send for 
Catalogue 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD co. 
96 Liberty Street, New York 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago 77 Oliver Street, Boston 


























|PAINT 


That Wears 


is paint based on 


OXIDE 
of ZINC 


The New Jersey Zinc Co. 
71 Broadway, New York 


We do not grind zinc in oil. A list of 
manufacturers of zinc paints sent on ap- 
Plication. 























Get This Book! 


Fifteen colored designs for decorating every room in your 
house. Tells how you can get the same effects, or any others 
you desire. The Alabastine Book tells all about Alabastine, 
the Sanitary Wall Coating—What it is—How applied—and 
the many advantages it has over all other wall coatings. Also 
shows how little it costs to decorate your home artistically 
with this most durable, healthful and beautiful of wall coat- 
ings. Send 10 cents and receive this book by return mail. 


Alabastine Company, 921 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Eastern Office, Dept. V, 105 Water St., New York City. 








THE ART OF INCORPORATING 


the correct proportion of the most durable pig- 
ments and properly grinding them in strictly pure 
linseed oil is illustrated in the manufacture of 


FRENCH’'S CROWN PAINT. 


Its use according to directions on each package 
will secure close unity between surface painted 
and the paint and prove to you that French's 
Crown Paint is ‘‘The Paint of Quality” and 
Spreads, Covers and Wears Best. 
Manufactured by 

SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO. 

Paint and Varnish Manufacturers 
Established 1844. Philadelphia. 














himself, he will have to use his own 
intelligence and learn. In case he will 
not do this, he had better not keep 
horses. Saddles should be dried in the 
sun, when it is possible. Stirrups and 
bits should be cleaned at once, as it is 
much easier to prevent rust than remove 
it. [he same rule should apply to all 
harness and to carriages. The best 
results will never be obtained, unless 
the groom be given ample time to saddle 
or harness a_ horse. Sometimes, of 
course, in cases of emergency, this has 
to be done “on the jump;” but gener- 
ally speaking, the groom should be 
given time to do his work with calm 
carefulness. 

Any judge of horses and appoint- 
ments who will wander around among 
the equipages waiting at a_ fash- 
ionable suburban place, Bryn Mawr, 
Morristown, or Evanston, for instance, 
will be horrified to see in what slipshod 
fashion the expensive horses have been 
harnessed to their costly carriages, and 
with what sublimely indifferent ignorance 
the owners drive off, as though all were 
well, and they were cutting a mighty 
dash. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 233.) 
THE GARDEN 

servatory, and for the lawn and garden 
proper. In selections for the garden 
keep in mind the idea of massing or 
grouping. Several plants of one or of 
a few kinds give better effect than too 
much diversity. 


If the suggestions heretofore made in 
this column were followed, and your 
bulbs were planted in the fall, there is no 
reason why you should not have beauti- 
ful Easter flowers, with proper attention, 
without having to patronize the florist. 


If you were not entirely satisfied with 
the arrangement of the garden space at 
your command this year, there is no 
more appropriate time than this to de- 
termine on a different scheme for the 
coming season. Many things must be 
considered in any decided change. It is 
necessary to keep in mind the growth 
and colors of different flowers in order 
to get the best effects as a whole. It is 
easier to study out these phases of the 
work now than to wait until the time for 
seeding or transplanting. 
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There is a whole lot of good cheer and 
happiness in anticipation, and there is no 
time better than now for the gardener to 
plan for the coming year. A friend who 
used to invest in the old Louisiana Lot- 
tery, but who never drew anything, never 
allowed a drawi ing to take place before he 
purchased a ticket for the succeeding 
scheduled drawing, and in explanation 
of that course said that he always had 
something to look forward to—that he 
lived in anticipation of drawing a prize 
in the next event. Aside from the actual 
pleasure of growing and having flowers 
there is nothing quite so satisfactory as 
planning for the next season. ‘The suc- 
cessful florist does this. 


I do not know of more beautiful 
flowers for winter bloom than carnation 
pinks. It is easy to have them in abun- 
dance by purchasing from a reliable 
florist strong, field-grown clumps. If 
these are in good condition when re- 
ceived, they will bloom very soon after 
being potted and will continue to bloom 
as long as kept in growing condition. 
There are many colors, but if necessary 
to limit the variety perhaps the most sat- 
isfactory would be the deep rose pink and 
the pure white. The individual taste, 
however, should determine this. 

The fuchsia, freesia, and heliotrope 
are also splendid winter bloomers, and 
with proper care can be kept in bloom 
from early fall until spring. 


If you want sweetness as early as May, 
plant in December and cover through the 
winter with mulch or barn litter. 


When the ground freezes hard cover 
the bulb-beds with three or four inches 
of leaves or litter mulch and remove in 
the early spring. ‘Too early and heavy 
covering starts the tops prematurely and 
the plants are liable to injury in March 
by alternate freezing and thawing. 


Half-hardy roses, in a northern cli- 
mate, should be protected in the winter 


months. A _ good protection is coal 


ashes. W Wy winter proper sets in—in 
December or January, according to 
locality—heap ashes about the plants 


and cover with straw or short boards to 

turn the surplus water, and let the cover- 

ing remain until there is no longer danger 

of frost. Mildew or fungous diseases 

often result from improper protection 
(Continued on pagé 21) 
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Runabout—Type XV 


12h.-p. - - $1200 
The Autocar Roadster 
30 h.-p.- - - $2750 


LIMOUSINE, 30 h.-p. - $3750 
All Autocars sold with warranty of the N. A. A. M. 


THE DOCTOR'S CAR 


Four models for 1908 


There are no radical changes from our models of the present year. 
Although one of the oldest makers of motor cars in this country, our 
early principles of design have been consistently adhered to, with bet- 
terments and volimacumsie of detail based on experience, 

of our conservative course is proved by the eminent success of The 
Autocar and its unexampled record for Reliability. 
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Touring-car—Type XIV 
30h.-p. - - = $2750 


The Autocar Limousine 
30 h.-p.- - = = $3750 


The soundness 





THE AUTOCAR LIMOUSINE 








30 horse-power. 4-vertical cylinders. Shaft drive, 
Sliding-gear transmission. 3 forward speeds and 
reverse. Equipped with accessories of card case, 
toilet articles, mirror, ash receiver and watch 
case. Glass drop windows in doors, sides, front 
and back. Upholstery of Wolfing broadcloth, 
with silk window shades. Electric dome light 
and speaking tube to driver 

Ghe 
Autocar 

Co. 


33d Street 
Ardmore, Pa. 


Member: A. L 





A.M. 





W rite for 
Autocar’ Life™ 









and literature 












The man who buys any 
other Typewriter always 
HOPES it will 
be as good as the 
Remington 


Remington Typewriter Company 
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110 S. NINTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Stanley’s Ball-Bearing Hinges 


Nothing equals them for 
hanging doors either in 


Big Public Buildings or 
Private Dwellings 


Two will frequently take the place of three 
ordinary hinges, and their action is noise- 


less and perfect. { Madein Wrought 
Bronze and Steel 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


Myrtle Street, New Britain, Conn. 
New York Office: 79 Chambers Street 
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THE WASHABLE 
WALL COVERING 
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wall-paper worth th 


more than the pr 


SANITAS is absolutely w iterproof 


soiled spots 


many beautiful patterns 


4 
~ 
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the short-lived sdtisfaction of even the best 
price it costs, when for no 
e of good cartridge paper you can 
have a washable wall covering which cannot 


with a damp cloth. 


paper —is made in great variety of rich colorings and 


room. Dull or glazed surface 
SANITAS cannot tear or crack, for its foundation 
is tough muslin and wonderfully durable 
Ask your dealer to show you the large SANITAS 
sample book, showing many patterns suitable for 


every room in the house, or write directly to our 
DEPARTMENT OF HOME DECORATION 


describing your room fully and receive, free 
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fade? 
wipe away all 


It looks like wall- * 


Suitable designs for every 


suggestive pencil sketches with samples, 
showing suitable patterns 


ti STANDARD OIL CLOTH COMPANY 
\ ip: 


= Dept. 9. 320 Broadway. NEW YORK 





A REPUTATION 
Built on QUALITY alone 


ORCELITE 


Has no competitor where the best 
ENAMEL FINISH is required. 











bor specifications see Sweet's Index, Page 744, of get the Porcelites 


Book Section E 


THE THOMSON WOOD FINISHING CO. 


Makers of Enamelsand Varnishes - Philadelphia 


Ives Patent Window Stop Adjuster 


Prevents Drarts, DusT AND WINDOW RATTLING. 


© @ IVES’ PATENT 


Window Stop Adjuster. 
PATENTED. 


er 


The only Stop Adjuster made from one piece of metal with solid 
ribs and heavy bed that will not cup, turn or bend in tightening 














the screw. Manufactured only by The H. B. [VES CO.. New 





Haven, Conn., U. S. A, ( Fifty-page Catalogue Mailed Free. ) 
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New Cooking Range 


Write to-day for further information and estimates 





1014-16 Market Street 


SPEAR’S 


Open Grates and Stoves for Wood and Coal 
Special Stoves for Laundry, Stable, Greenhouse, etc. 
Steam and Hot Water Heating Systems 


There are many reasons why you should have only Spear’s Heatin 
appliances—the most modern, efficient, 


James Spear Stove and Heating Co. 


New Warm Air Distributors 


and Cooking 
and economical—In Your Country Home 
Hotels and Institutions receive special attention 





Philadelphia, Pa, 











START EARLY 


when building and decide upon your fireplaces. 


For durability 
and beauty select 


BRICK MANTELS 


Every one a work of art. 


PHILADELPHIA & BOSTON FACE BRICK COMPANY '*° "* STISET. ghston, mass., 


Catalogue sent upon application to 





REFERENCE TABLE 
OF 


WOOD FINISHES 


HE Unique Wood Tints manufactured ex- 
clusively by the Chicago Varnish Company 
are applicable to the least costly as well as 

expensive woods. These stains show the various 
natural shades as produced by time and weather, 
as well as such coloring as is appropriate for use 
in houses where the modern style of decoration 
prevails. 

DEAD-LAC 


To preserve the color and the wood it is 
necessary to protect them against dampness, dust 
and smoke. Most varnishes produce an effect of 
very high gloss to which many object. Where a 
dull finish is desired, the Chicago Varnish Com- 
pany has offered Dead-Lac. For the past several 
years this varnish has met the requirements of the 
artistic architect and his client. Dead-Lac is a 
true lustreless varnish and has received the un- 
qualified endorsement of the highest authorities. 
On a surface protected by this finish it is very 
hard to discover any treatment whatever, as it in 
no wise obscures the delicate lights and shades 
of the natural or stained wood. It is very dura- 
able and does not spot with water; in fact it 
nay be wiped off with a damp cloth with perfect 


impunity. 
SHIPOLEUM 


Where a gloss finish is desired over the stained 
or natural wood, Shipoleum is recommended 
where paleness is not essential (in which case 
Hyperion or Palest Crysolite is advised). For 
the service department of the house where the 
wood is often left in the natural color, Ship- 
oleum should always be used. Three coats over 
the natural wood will give the most satisfying 
results. This varnish is thoroughly tough and 
durable and is unaffected by heat and moisture. 
and although it is used in the highest grade of 
work, it is invaluable for hospitals, laundries, 
stables, etc. It is easy to apply and dries 
rapidly. 

EGGSHEL-WHITE AND TVORY EGGSHEL- 
WHITE ENAMEL 


Where an enamel finish is desired for the stand- 
ing woodwork, this product supplies an egg- 
shell gloss finish in the soft ivorv tone seen on 
the woodwork of the really old Colonial houses, 
or, may be secured in the pure white. This 
enamel supplies an effect heretofore obtainable 
only by careful polishing at the hands of skilled 
workmen. With Eggshel-White this is obtained 
hy simply spreading the materia! with a brush. 
Tt is therefore a most economical as well as a 
most exauisite finish. Chicag. Varnish Com- 
pany’s Flat Lead should always be used for 
under coats excepting in hath tubs. 


SUPREMIS AND FLORSATIN 


These two floor finishes made hy the Chicavo 
Varnish Comnany are recognized as the most 
durable as well as the most beautiful on the 
market. Supremis is a gloss finish; Florsatin has 
the full beautv of wax. 

Write for “Architectural Finishes” and booklet 
on the treatment of floors. These will supply 
vou with full information in regard to the pro- 
duets of the Chicago Varnish Company. 

Tf von are contemplating building or remodel- 
ing, write to Margaret Greenleaf, Consulting Dec- 
orator of the Chicago Varnish Company, 32 Vesey 
Street. New York. Send. if possible. a rough 
draft of vour floor plans. stating exposures and 
dimensions of rooms: also character of wood 
to he emploved for floors and standing wond- 
work. You will receive complete suggestions for 
wood finish. wall treatment. drapery materials, 
tiles and fixtures for use in vour honse. Send ten 
cents to cover postage for “Home Ideals.” 2 hook- 
let prenared by Margaret Greenleaf for Chicago 
Varnish Company. 

The Chicago Varnish Company’s address in 
New York is 22 Vesey Street; in Chicago, 31 
Dearborn Avenue. 
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and are more disastrous to the plants = = —————E 








than the frosts. Coal ashes are heavily The Only Real Stains 
impregnated with sulphur, which is a tee ioe 


fungicide, and protection by their use is 
proof against fungus growth. 


_Cabot's Shingle Stains 


you have no idea of the beautiful coloring effects 
of the true Stains. They are soft and deep, like 

















T ’ Z e ue | . velvet, but transparent, bringing out the beauty 
he success of indoor pot culture of the wood grain. Half as expensive as paint, 
twice as handsome, and the only Stains made of 
depends largely upon getting the roots Creosote, “the best wood preservative known.” 
well estab lished i in the pots, ata tempe ra- Samples on wood and Catalogue sent free on request 
ture as low as forty or fifty de grees, before SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer 
beginning to force growth at a tempera- 141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. A. S, Bell, Arch't, New York City 


a: . Ager nts at all Central Points “Quilt” the warmest sheathing paper 
ture of sixty degrees or more. After cae he ese aaltatadin ancl ; -¢ 


this the bloom is easily developed by 
using plenty of light and moderate water- 
ing. The supply of flowers from Christ- 
mas to Easter can be regulated by the 
time of exposing to light. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(Continued from page 235.) 
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a good shade of very light yellow tan 


to harmonize. : 
For your library, where you will use Out of Sight after the Wash 





_the light oak furniture, I would suggest Fold it up; put it away. No dis- 
that you stain the woodwork to show the figuring clothes-posts to mar the 
tone of English oak. For this room lawn. Holds 150 feet of line. The 
choose a two-toned green wall covering sensible clothes dryers for par- 





ticular people—at prices within 
reach of all. 





with a silhouette frieze showing boats 
of flat green against a yellow sky line. 











Also Balcony Dryers 


This will bring the library into harmony Write for Catalog 72. Do st now. 
with the hall. The drape ries for the hall HILL DRYER ba heamatiegiead 

., Worcester, Mass. 
should be yellow silk madras matching ptpotes on cna’ 





the wall covering with door curtains and A dollar because its worth it; 
upholstering of tapestry showing dull red, 
green and tan. The curtains for the 
library should be ecru net hung next to 


the glass with over-draperies of green 








because the extra twenty cents 


. ~ - 


pays for just the ingredients which 











make it better than any eighty-cent 





tag JOSEPH P. McHUGH & COMPANY candy manufactured in America. 

: FT ONEW = 
For your dining-room of southeastern | _ OF NEW YORK — reals Where the: occasion demands and 

| exposure, where 1 note your furniture | Will Ship on Receipt of $5.00 a taste for the most tempting dictates 
| will be golde n oak, | suggest a two-tone od (Monsey Order or N. Y. Draft) the serving of a Chocolate Bon Bon of 

golde n bre wn Ww all COV ering. Bt he unquestioned superiority, the invari- 

woodwork to be a shade of golden brown able selection is “Ghe Dollar 

to harmonize. This will make a good os 

Candy. 
setting for your furniture. 


I will have sent to you sample panels 
showing these stains from several stain 
ssemniiecemeiin. All finish should be 


A Guarantee 
A forfeit of $1,000 will be paid 


anyone purchasing in the open 
market in the regular way the 


| dull or waxed, as you prefer, but not a first box of Chocolate Bon Bons 
high gloss finish Fi as pure and wholesome as these. 
| '_ For the kitchen, finish your woodwork A One Pound Box 


in the natural with a good tough varnish 
which will withstand heat and moisture. 
For the floors throughout a waxed effect 
would be satisfactory. If you prefer 





sent anywhere in the U. S., prepaid 
The Bar Harbor Chair, upon receipt of $1.00 in currency or 





money or express orders. 


of Weatherproof and Washable 


something different there are several Handwrought Natural Willow, & 328 North Charles Street, 
t floor finishes now manufactured which | * Soft Cushion in Linen Taffeta. wepaeites 

I can recommend. I will send you the | 9 West 42nd St. At the New York Richmond Chicago 
| names of firms making these as I cannot Opposite Sign of the eae ee 





mention them in these columns. Public Library .' "Popular Shop.” 
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THE BARDSLEY 


Improved tgoq Pattern 


— Can be ap- 
a plied to either 
a right-hand 
or left-hand 
door, or either 
side of a door 
without any 
change what- 
ever. It has 
ja coiled wire 
jspring, the 
4 most durable 
™ form of spring 
known, and is 
the easiest of 
i ‘ Door Checks 
mo duane tied apply. 
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Artistic Columns 


(There 18 nothing more artistic or more 
admired in architecture than perfect classic 
columns. They give to a residence the 
beauty, dignity and appearance of hospi- 
tality, so much desired and sought after. 
@Koll's Patent Lock Joint Columns are 
absolutely true in their classic proportions. 
They are so constructed that it is impos- 
sible for the staves to separate. Being 
perlectly seasoned, they are absolutely 
weatherprool. 

@.You can not secure for your home or 
garden more beautiful or more durable 


columns than these. 


Write to-day for our illustrated Catalog 


P, showing them in use in many beautiful 








buildings and gardens. 


47 to 151 Baxter St. Henry Sanders Company 
JOSEPH BARDSLEY, New'vorx Ets 860-1060 Elston Ave., Chicago 


Boston, 19 Pear! Sit. Chicago, 86 Late St. St. Louis, 404 Security Bidg. Eastern Office: 1123 Broadway, New York 











Clactanat!, 3135 Epworth Avenue 


San Francisco, 519 Mission Street 


A Lifetime Without Repairs 


Asbestos « Century ’’ Shingles will Outlive the Building 
without either Paint or Repairs 























Llustrating a Conerete Block House of Dr, H. C. Howard, Champaign, Illinois, Prof. F. M 
White, Architect, roofed with Asbestos “‘ Century "' Shingles, laid French Method 


Exposed to the action of the atmosphere and elements for a short period, the hydration and 


subsequent crystallization which takes place, converts Asbestos “ Century ” Shingles into absolutely 


impermeable roof coverings, which, as such, defy all changes of climates, and thus become greatly 
superior to other forms of roofings. 


Asbestos «Century "' Shingles are 5 cents per square foot at Ambler, Pa. 


Asbestos “Century” Shingles. Reinforced Asbestos Corrugated Sheathing 
FACTORS: 


The KEASBEY & MATTISON COoO., AMBLER, PA. 
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In regard to hardware, select some- 
thing of Colonial pattern in brush brass. 
From the addresses I send you you can 
certainly obtain exactly what you desire. 
The gas and electric fixtures should also 
be of brush brass and suggestive of the 
Colonial style. 

If you are using a plate rail with a 
wainscot effect, or a wainscot in your 
dining-room, you will perhaps prefer to 
use the plain grass-cloth in golden brown 
for the lower wall and a tree pattern for 
the upper wall treatment. Choose 
something suggestive of tapestry. The 
brown s & of the trees and the brown- 
ish background will bring this into har- 
mony with the brown lower. If you have 
this treatment in the dining-room | 
would advise against any pictures, as 
you can obtain your decorative effects 
from steins, good pieces of copper and 
brass and certain decorative pieces of 
china used on the plate rail. 

I send you samples of the various 
materials suggested that you may see 
the effect that these will have 
together. 


used 


EXTERIOR COLOR AND INTERIOR STAIN 
FOR A COTTAGE 


Enclosed find stamped envelope and 
picture of one story cottage ready for 
outside painting. I should be very 
thankful to you if you would give me 
advice on the color I ought to choose. | 
should like it best in brown but I cannot 
decide about the exact shade. 

The inside is going to have oak floors 
and chestnut standing woodwork. | 
should be very glad too, if you would give 
me your nities about the color of stain 
[ ought to use. V. M. P. 


Answer: Your request for sugges- 
tions astothe exterior color for the cottage 
of which you sent me photograph 1 is at 
hand. I would suggest for the body 
of the house a golden brown paint some- 
thing not too light in color, the trim to be 
of ivory or deep cream. ‘The roof would 
look well stained a lighter shade of brown 
or a moss green. I am sending you the 
names of firms from whom you can 
obtain samples of these colors. For 
your porch floor a grayish tan would be 


your best choice in color. 


For the interior of the house, where | 
note you will use chestnut for the stand- 
ing woodwork, the stain I would advise 


shows a soft brown tone. This is most 
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attractive and for your living-rooms will 
harmonize with almost any furniture 
you wish to use. Should you desire to 
vary, the treatment a moss green stain 
may,be found satisfactory, particularly 
for your dining-room. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DECORATION 


Would like 


tion, 


a suggestion for decora- 


your success in that line. 
~ The rooms | speak of are two rooms 
divided by ahall which has the Colonial 
columns from hall into both rooms, but 
use it right straight across as a living- 
room. ‘The woodwork is_ chestnut. 
The colors I want to carry out are a light 
brown or buff and green. Would like 
your ideas as to whether a dado for the 
hall would be advisable and a crown 
decoration for the two rooms of the 
same coloring. Also wish to change 
1 long straight staircase In some way, 
turn it to the side with landing and col- 
umns in front. Perhaps a! might be 
able to suggest a change. : R. D. 


Answer: In regard to the treatment 
of your rooms | would advise since these 
are practically one room that you use the 

same wall treatment throughout. Chest- 

nut as a standing woodwork takes a stain 
beautifully and when treated with a dull 
or wax finish is very satisfactory. A 
rich brown is recommended here with 
a two-toned green stripe paper used for 
the side wall, this to be capped by a 
frieze showing poplar trees against the 
sky line. I would not advise a dado or 
even a wainscot effect in the hall since 
these three rooms are used together. 

Your suggestion as to the change in 
your staircase seems good. It is, how- 
ever, difhcult for us to navies you in this 
without seeing the plan of the house or a 
draft of the same. 


THE MUNICH METHOD OF PREVENT- 
ING PREMATURE BURIAL 


ROM a letter received from a sub- 
scriber the ‘“‘ Hartford ‘Times”’ 
quotes as follows :— 

“T was particularly struck with the 
beauty of the cemeteries in Munich, as 
regards monuments and well-kept walks 
and drives. The people here have a 
great fear of being buried alive, and for 
that reason when a person dies the body 
is placed in a receiving vault, where it is 
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Cottage Dressing Table 


Suggestion 


Our Specialty is 
Cottage Furniture 


(Simple in line and well built) 


= to Shore and Country 
Can be furnished un- 


stained to 


Houses. 


finished or match interior 


decorations. A request will bring a pack- 
age containing 200 distinctive patterns. 
Visitors are invited to inspect specimen 


pieces displayed in our warerooms. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS @ CO. 





Style 
No. 2077 


MANUFACTURERS 
32 CANAL STREET 


BOSTON 
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“\\( FULL VARIETY OF OTHER FLOWERS. )/ 


vs Heads by Wenzell, Keller, Fisher & others. 
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& AUTHORIZED SALES GETS EVERYWHERE. 
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Attractive Color Schemes 


An attractive interior requires high-grade wall 
coverings 


These requirements are met by 


FAB-RI-KO-NA 


(Trade Mark Register cr s wt. OF and in Pat. Of. 
in Gt 


WOVEN WALL ‘COVERINGS 


FAB-RI-KO-NA is economical but not “che ap." 
Compared with other high-grade wall cove rings its 
superiority is readily apparent. Strong, durable, 
and fast color, Trade Mark * FAB-RI-KO-NA” 
on back of goods. 

Portfolio of ten designs in color, by Johr 

2 
Taylor and John Ednie, sent postpaid for 10 cents, 

We employ specialists who devise color combi- 
nations to meetany requirement free of ehs irge. 

For details of this valuable service, address 

H. B. WICCIN’S SONS CoO., 
14 Arch Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 
FAB-RI-KO-NA Woven Wall Coverings are 
known and sold by all first-class Decorators. 








SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, Boston, Mass. 








MONTROSS METALSHINGLES 


POSITIVELY PROTECT BUILDINGS AGAINST LIGHTNING 


For this reason, and because they are durable, handsome and 


inexpensive, Architects and Builders are everywhere advocating their 
use. Send for catalog. 


OCTAGON SHINGLE 





EASTLAKE SHINGLE 


MONTROSS METAL SHINGLE CO. CAMDEN, N. J. 
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RUSSWIN 
HARDWARE 








Lancaster Design 


School Elizabethan 


Booklet of designs will 
be furnished on request 





Russell & Erwin Manufacturing Company 


New Britain, Conn. 
No. 26 West Twenty-Sixth Street, New York No. 1201 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 




















‘ 


Decorative 


Cloths 


THE 
HOLLISTON 
MILLS 


Used by the highest class decora- 
tors in the country and found 
superior to any other wall covering 


NORWOOD, MASS. 
U.S. A. 


Absolutely sanitary—will not hold dust—colors are fast, lasting and match perfectly. 


New York Office No. 67 Fifth Avenue 
SEND FOR SAMPLE BOOKS—FREE 


—" 











kept for four days, and under the method 
now used, a sponge is placed in one of 
the dead person’s hands, which is con- 
nected by a copper wire with a battery 
and alarm signal; the hand is fastened 
tightly around the sponge, and at the 
least sign of returning animation the 
alarm is sounded and the sentries, some 
of whom are always on duty, respond 
at once. In the last fifty years there 
have been thirty-four persons resuscita- 
ted by means of precautions of this 


kind.’ 


PHARAOH’S PALACE FOUND 
HE Rev. Alfred P. Putnam, D. D., 


President of the Danvers Histori- 
cal Society, received a letter some 
time ago from F. Petrie, Honor- 
ary Secretary of the Victoria Institute, 
b ngland, in which Mr. Petrie Says: 

“Te will interest you to hear that one of 
the,I nstitute members writes home from 
upper Egypt to announce his discovery 
of a palace of a Pharaoh of the sixth 
dynasty, with numerous valuable inscrip- 
tions. ‘The wine jars of the Pharaoh 
were found intact in a long cellar. All 
were hermetically sealed, but on break- 
ing the seal of one, the wine seemed 
petrified.” 

American Empire 
s [RICTLY speaking, only the furniture made 


prior to the war a the Revolution can be 
called “ colonial.” 

“Late Georgian” describes the furniture of 
the latter portion of the eighteenth century and 
“American” Empire is the correct term for 
furniture made in the early part of the nineteenth 
century. ‘Thus all pieces having carved columns, 
claw feet, pineapple finials, etc., long called colo- 
nial, should be classed as American Empire. 

Furniture of this type represented the highest 
skill of our cabinet-makers. It was a movement 
founded on the French Empire, but interpreted 
in an original way. 





Model from Berkey & Gay Furniture Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


American Empire is marked by a greater 
simplicity than is found in the regal historic pieces 


In writing to advertisers please mention Howse AND GARDEN. 
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which are usually accepted as examples of this 
style. First, living was simpler, second, elaborate 
furniture was beyond the purse of the majority of 
people, and the third, while many of our furniture 
makers equalled French craftsmen so far as the 
treatment of wood was concerned, they were incap- 
able of either designing or executing the elaborate 
mounts in chiseled brass which French furniture 
makers had excelled in for more than a century. 

Occasionally on a more elaborate piece of 
American Empire may be seen both carving and 
brass ornaments—for instance a sofa or divan 
with claw feet, carved cornucopias, and brass 
rosettes. Sometimes a simple version of the Greek 








Model from Berkey & Gay Furniture Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


honeysuckle is used, but furniture thus ornamented 
is too uncommon to be classed as typical. But 
the pineapple, the favorite finial from the time 
that English furniture makers discarded the urn 
until the black walnut period set in, was made 
a beautiful feature of American designing. That 
and the cornucopia are two very characteristic 
features of the furniture of this period. 

The highest class furniture makers have realized 
this and make a specialty of reproducing pieces 
of this period. For every-day use, as we have 
already pointed out, well made reproductions 
are more desirable. A careful inspection of the 
fine reproductions of the American Empire is 
strongly advised whether the room in question be 
dining-room, bedroom or living-room. 


Nete. Striking examples of this style are made by Berkey 


& Gay Furniture Co.,Grand Rapids, Mich., a few illustrations 
of which are used in this article. Their brochure, ‘‘ Furniture 
of Character,"’ contains descriptions not only of this style but 


also of other periods and classic styles. It will be mailed to 
you if you send 15 cents in stamps to Dept. N. 


CEMENT ON THE FARM 


'TH the wonderful development of 

the Portland cement industry 

during the past fifteen years, comes the 

most ideal building material ever pro- 

duced. This is the beginning of the 
“Cement Age.” 

The price of lumber is advancing to al- 
most prohibitive figures; it is, therefore, 
natural that a substitute material with 
the advantages of moderate cost, dura- 
bility, and beauty should be developed 
and looked upon with favor. 

To-day cement can be successfully 
used on the farm in the place of wood in 


In 














A Concrete Cottage at Oconomowoc, Wis., John Menge, Architect. 


When you build a home use Concrete. It is durable, inexpensive and fire-proof, needs no 
paint, repairs, or fire insurance, is warmer in winter, cooler in summer than any other style of con- 
struction and is adaptable to any style of architecture. We have just published a second edition of 


“Concrete Country Residences’’ 


(2d Edition) 


which contains photographs and floor plans of over 150 completed concrete houses, 
designed by the best architects in the country which should be of immense 
value to you in planning your house. 


A copy of this 160 page book (size 10x12") will 
be sent ex press prepaid upon receipt of $1.00 


The Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
Information Dept. 30 Broad Street, New York 
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Satisfactory Usage Is The Tes 


Your bathtub should be a source 
of satisfaction. 




























“Ideal” Porcelain 
bathtubs are most satisfactory, being 
made entirely of solid clay—there is 
no metal used in their construction. 
Imitators of “Ideal” porcelain bath- 
tubs cannot dispute the superiority 
of Pottery Plumbing Fixtures. Let 
us send you illustrations and refer 
you to users of “Ideal” porcelain 


bathtubs in your neighborhood. 





**Ideal’’ 
Porcelain 
Trademark 


DD" Every Piece 
a Bears 
This Label 






“Tdeal” Porcelain Oval Pattern Bathtub. 
PLATE 812% G. 


The Trenton 
Potteries Company 





Offices and Showroom 
Trenton, N. J. 


Factories at 
Trenton, N. J. 


“The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Pottery Plumbing Fixtures.’’ 
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rd Leeds & Russell, Architects, Boston 


Renowned for Admired for their 
their durability Artistic effects 


DEXTER BROTHERS’ 
ENGLISH SHINGLE STAINS 


Cost 50% less than paint and preserve your shingles 
50% better. Send for samples and ask tor our New 
Ideas for Stains. 


DEXTER BROTHERS’ COMPANY 
103-105-107 Broad St. - Boston 


AGENTS: H.M Patan So 57 W. Rando Iph St., Che ago; WwW. 
Ss H cato”, 22 E 224 $ New Y: wrk; John D 5. Potts, 218 Race 
7. Philadelphia; F.H Me Donald, 619 The Gilbert, Grand Rapids; 
F ° Crowe & Co Seattle, Spo kane, Tacoma, Wash. and Px ortland, 
Ore.; Klatt-Hirsch & Co. 113 Front St., San Francisco, Cal. 














ITCHINGS & CO. make every kind of a green- 


house and accessory, from cold frames to 











large ranges and conservatories. Each proposition 
receives our careful supervision—you are assured 
of pleasant dealing and the guarantee of Hitchings 


& Co.'s long greenhouse experience. 


HITCHINGS & COMPANY 
Greenhouse Designers and Builders 
Manufacturers of 
Heating and Ventilating Apparatus 
1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














It’s easy digging 
POST HOLES 
with the 


BUTCHER DIGGER 


We will send you sample 
one, express paid, and if 
satisfactory you can remit 
us $2 for it. 


LARAMY-HOWLETT CO. 
Standish Street 
CAMBRIDGE 

| P. 0, Box 42 Mass. 








It is no argument to say that 
other locks have the YALE 
mechanism. A dollar watch 
has the same principle as the 
most expensive watch but it 
does not do for regulating 
trains. 


YALE € TOWNE, New York 














AMERICAN SASH PULLEYS 




















In Building 
Your Home 


are you building for one summer or for a 
generation. 


Are You Erecting 
a New House 


that is going to look shoddy or shabby in 
a year or two? 

Are you familiar with the economy 
of using Aoor and wall tile in bath-rooms, 
kitchens, butlers’ pantries, laundries, 
hreplaces, vestibules and porches ? 


For free information write to the In- 
formation Bureau of the 


TILE INDUSTRY 


318 Corcoran Bldg. Washington, D. C. 





Made of Pressed Metal, having a strength, beauty 
and finish never before possible, with Plain 
Axles, Roller Bearings and Ball Bearings 
Catalogue for the asking 


THE AMERICAN PULLEY COMPANY 
29th and Bristol Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 
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the construction of floors, troughs, gut- 
ters, tanks, ditches, dams, walks, posts, 
building blocks, etc. 

Prof. H. M. Bainer, of the Chair of 
Farm Mechanics, at the Colorado Agri- 
cultural College, makes the following 
valuable suggestions: 


CEMENT 

Use nothing but the best cement that 
can be obtained. It should be in a fine, 
powdery condition and contain no lumps. 
Cement should be stored in a dry place, 
as dampness is an element of great 
danger. 

SAND 

The sand used should be clean, sharp, 
and not too fine. It should be free from 
loam or clay, as these will tend to destroy 
the adhesive quality and to retard the 
setting of the cement. Clay mixed with 
the sand may be removed by washing. 

By sharp sand we mean that the edges 
of the grains must be sharp and not 
round or worn off, as will often be the 
case with sand found in the bed of a 
stream. Coarse sand is better than fine 
sand. Fine sand, even if clean, makes a 
poorer mortar or concrete and requires 
more cement to thoroughly coat the 
grains. A large proportion of the grains 
should measure from 1-32 to 1-16 of an 
inch in diameter. Some fine sand is 
necessary to help fill the spaces between 
the larger grains, thus saving cement. 


WATER 
The water used should be clean and 
free from acids or alkalies. For making 
the best concrete, add just enough water 
so that when all the concrete is in the 
form and is well tamped, moisture will 
show on the surface. [he tamping is a 
very important operation and the qual- 
ity ‘of the work is dependent upon how 
well this is done. Unless this is thor- 
oughly accomplished, the concrete 1s 
likely to be honeycombed and imperfect, 

especially near the forms. 


PROPORTIONS 

For the ordinary farm construction, as 
the making of floors, walls, walks, gut- 
ters, etc., the following proportion is to 
be recommended: one part cement, 
two and one-half parts clean, loose sand, 
and five parts of loose gravel or broken 
stone. For floors this should be tamped 
into a depth of from five to eight inches. 
This should be finished with a surface 
coat of one to one and one-half inches in 
thickness, composed of one part cement 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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Imari Vase circa 1700 
Carved Gilt Stand by Locke 
From the Litchfield Galleries 


London 


The A. J. Crawford Company 


LONDON 


NEW YORK 


251-255 FIFTH AVENUE 
and 


1 EAST 31ST STREET 


Old English Silver, Sheffield 
Plate, Porcelains and Crystal. 


The Largest Collection of 
English Furniture in America. 


Unusual and Inexpensive 
Pieces for Christmas Presents. 


“The Little Shop” 























Sanatile 


The Modern Wall Tiling 


It costs five times as much 
to use regular glazed tile as to use 
SANATILE—and you gain noth- 
ing. Every good quality of tiling 
is possessed by SANATILE, as 
well as many which tiling has not. 
It has an embossed, beautifully 
enameled surface in plain white or 
permanent tints and many artistic 
patterns. Absolutely waterproof 
and cannot tear, crack or chip 
from accident. 

SANATILE is a tough, elas- 
tic fabric, made in strips, on a 
heavy fibre backing. It can be 
applied by any good workman 
following instructions furnished 
with the material. 





Representatives wanted in the wall paper and tiling trades to whom we 
can refer orders and inquiries received by us from their locality 


LBeatherole 


The beautiful, richly embossed, washable wall covering, made for use in the 
highest class of decorative work. Can be furnished in colors to harmonize with 
any scheme of interior treatment. The new line now on exhibition. 


Sanitas 


The washable wall covering used in place of wall paper. Will not fade. Many 
new patterns and colorings. 


Illustrated descriptive literature will be furnished on request 


THE LEATHEROLE CO. 
24 East 22nd Street (near Broadway) New York City 




















PEERLESS RUBBER TILING 


Cushion. Back 


The Most Durable and Economical 
Floor Covering Made 


Beautiful Designs Effective Colorings 


Noiseless, waterproof and non-absorbent 


Peerless Rubber Tiling is made in large continuous 
sheets, and is impregnable to dirt and moisture. 


It is sanitary, beautiful and a durable rubber floor covering. 


Beware of cheap substitutions and imitations purporting 
to be sheet rubber tiling. 


Send for our catalogue illustrated in colors. 


Prices on application 


Manufactured exclusively by 


The Peerless Rubber Manufacturing Co. 


16 Warren Street . . + New York 
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THE PASSING YEAR 


The passing year has brought to House AND GARDEN a gratifying mead of success 
and much pleasant commendation from our reade rs, for which we wish to express our sincere thanks and 
apprec iation. ‘To old friends and new we would say that the magazine for 1908 will be more beautiful, more 


practical, and more really necessary to the men and women who are directly or indirectly interested in their 
homes and gardens than ever before. 


THE SMALL HOUSE WHICH IS GOOD 


Many leading architects in this country and abroad will supply our readers with sug- 
gestions so complete that they may be utilized to meet the needs of the interested builder. Houses ranging in 
price from $3,000 to the costliest mansions will be reproduced and described. 

This idea has been used in a measure in the articles treating of the inexpensive house 
which have run so successfully under the caption of “The Small House Which is Good.” We feel in enlarging 
the field of the styles of house presented, we will be meeting the needs of all of our readers who contemplate 
building. ‘These houses will be published, fully illustrated by photographs of exterior and interior of the 
finished house and showing also floor plans mz ade from the working drawings. They will be found replete 
with suggestions which will be ad: pti able to many needs. The best types of houses from all parts of the 
United States will be presented and in most cases written of in an interesting way by the architect who has 
designed them. ‘These will embody the Colonial, the typical city house, country house and bungalow, varying 
as widely in design and style as in cost. 

HOUSING THE POOR 

An espec ially timely series on the housing of the poor in the great cities will be offered 
during the year from the pen of the eminent authority, John William Russell. Mr. Russell knows his theme 
thoroughly, and while his articles will be in a measure statistical, they are full of information which is not only 
important, but extremely interesting. ‘These articles will be illustrated by photographs showing some of the 
best and most modern tenements. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Southern California and its beauties of house and garden will be written of from time 
to time by Charles Frederick Holder. Mr. Holder has been long a resident of Southern California and one 
feels that he speaks of what he knows and loves in these articles. Many suggestive ideas may be gleaned 


from these to be used in other parts of the country as it is an acknowledged fact that in successful homemaking 
which includes the surrounding grounds, this part of the world is unsurpassed. 


FOREIGN CONTRIBUTIONS 
From our foreign contributors we will offer many especially delightful articles. The 
Duchess of Buckingham and Chandos writes of the celebrated collection of portraits in her home in Scotland. 
The Hon. Mrs. Forbes and Mrs. Jennings-Bramly will also supply some charmingly picturesque descriptions 
and illustrations of these wonderful old homes of the Scottish Border. Mr. Jacques Boyer will write about 
‘The Tropical Gardens of Paris” and about the “Forcing of Fruits for the Market in France.’ 


SUBURBAN HOMES 


Among other articles no less important to appear during the coming year will be the 
color treatment for the exterior of the suburban house. An article on “ Mantels, Good and Bad,”’ both sides 
of the que stion being fully illustrated and discussed. “What the Mirror means in the Decoration of the 
Home” and how it may be cleverly used to produce vistas and various spacious effects, which cannot other- 
wise be obtained. 

CORRECT FURNISHING 
“Correct Furnishing,’ what to buy, where to buy and how much to pay for it, is an 


article which will be of inestimable value not only to the woman who lives far from the center of things but to 
the city woman as well. 


PICTURES 
“Pictures” from a decorative standpoint and pictures as the leading feature of the 


room. How to group them and how to frame them. A number of opinions from authorities on these very 
important questions will be published during the year. 
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GARDEN FEATURES 


The Garden features for the coming year will, we feel, be better than ever before. 
Landscape effects for the larger estates and how to produce them will be written of by Engineers and Land- 
scape Architects whose work has been proven out successfully. Some old-fashioned gardens—such as our 
great grandmothers loved so well—will be reproduced in plan and planting lists given. Of Formal gardens, 
many charming ones will be shown, selected from all parts of this and other countries by experts in the art. 
Mr. Eben E. Rexford, W. C. Egan and others will contribute timely papers on the 
various problems which confront the lover of flowers and tell how to solve them. T hey will also write of how 
to obtain the best effects in garden planting and name best varieties of plants to use, the same being the results 
of their own personal experiences. Some of the really remarkable and interesting things to which Mr. 
Luther Burbank has been devoting years of experimental work, will be described by Georgia Torrey Drennan, 
while many of our readers have contributed articles, telling of their mistakes or successes in their garden 
efforts, all of which will prove excellent guides to others working along similar lines. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN PATIOS 


“Spanish-American Patios” will be shown and their use and adaptability for more 


northern latitudes discussed. ‘Their decorative possibilities in connection with the conserv atory forms only 
one of their desirable features. 


HISTORICAL BUILDINGS 


Several articles with rare illustrations will appear during the year descriptive of 


Historical buildings or places—wherein the salient points are susceptible of being introduced in modified form 
into new structures, or in the development of the gardens. 


GRILL ROOMS AND RESTAURANTS OF THE WORLD 


The perfection which the art of serving large numbers of people in limited time has 
reached, has led us to present several short descriptive articles—profusely illustrated—of the housing of the 
really great Grill Rooms and Restaurants of the world. ‘The completeness of detail will prove a revelation to 


the majority of our readers, and yet many of the conveniences can and should be installed in our larger homes, 
with very desirable results. 


THE STABLE AND KENNEL 
The Stable and Kennel Department in this Magazine is intended to cover a tolerably 
wide range, and to embrace within its consideration all kinds of animals ordinarily kept on a country place. 
KINE 
We have already treated of horses and dogs, and an early article will be devoted to 
kine. This particular article will be beautifully illustrated with pictures of specimens and groups from the 
most notable herds in America. 
PIGS 
Nor will the pig be neglected. For it must be known that these are very interesting 
animals, and there is a wide variety of types, going all the way from the short-legged Berkshire to the 
lean and fleet-footed Razor-back. It used to be that these Razor-backs that roamed the forests of Virginia 
and Kentucky were considered in their porcine way to be about on a par with the poor-whites of the South. 
There could be no greater mistake. From them come the best hams and bacon in the world. They are 
worthy of study and possibly of cultivation, though cultivation may hurt the wildness which gives to them 
their game flavor. 


POULTRY 


To poultry we shall give particular attention. A gentleman living in the country 
who does not raise his own fowls makes a great mistake. It is the feed and drink provided to a chicken 
which makes or mars him. A chicken is not naturally nice in its habits, and will eat and drink anything. 
The cleanly Quakers recognized the importance of the proper feeding of chickens before anyone else, and 
so in every market of the United States to-day ‘“ Philadelphia Chickens” are quoted. ‘This does not mean 


that these chickens come from Philadelphia or its neighborhood, but that they are superior, and have been 
properly fed and dressed. 


HORSES 


The editor’s particular predilections are for horses, and on equine matters he will 
usually supply the copy himself; but on some other topics pertinent to the department he purposes securing 
the aid and co-operation of the foremost authorities in the country. But on one thing he insists. No 
cut-and-dried technical treatises will he permit in this department. Practicality, as a first essential, in 
every case, he insists on. Bringing himself the fruit of many years’ experience in these subjects, his aim is to 
make himself your Counselor-in-Chief, and his Department the “Handy Annex” to your country place. 
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Real Estate 


An Advertisement of 
City, Country, Suburban, 
Seashore and Mountain 
property can be adver- 
tised to great advantage 
in our Real Estate De- 
partment. 

Our entire circulation 
is among people of wealth 
and who are keenly inter- 
ested. Special rates on 
Fequest. 


"SEL, LSIDE” 
Situated at Greenwich, 
FOR SALE. 


House of 14 
t lass property . 
location 
Stable for 
in excellent condition. 


Conn. 


rooms; 3 bath rooms; high- 
strictly up-to-date and in best 
Completely and finely furnished. 


3 horses; 2 acres of land; ground 


address (owner, care of 


For particulars 











Poultry 


You must advertise, if you want to do so profit 


ably, in a magazine which circulates among peo- 


ple who own their own homes, and who are in 


consequence, interested in everyt* ‘“g that goes to 


make the home a success; and as we publish only 


practical articles on this subject, issue of 


possible 


every 
House AND Garpen will be bought by 


customers of yours 
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Kennels 


Dogs for the country are as necessary 


as the garden. If you advertise in our 
Kennel Department, the advertisement 
will be seen and read by people living 
in the suburban districts, and what is 
more, by people who own their own 
homes and are financially able and wil- 
ling to take advantage of any offer that 
you may have to make them. 


Special 


rates will be sent on request. 








GREAT DANES—These magnificent dogs are docile, 
and obedient, but splendid watchers at night. 
pecially handsome young stock at present. Best blood extant. 

deal dogs for country place. Correspondence solicited. 
DANICKA KENNELS, Geneva, N. Y. 


SMOOTH AND WIRE FOX TERRIERS, 
PUPPIES, 


rare combinations of the best 
prize-winning bluod of England 
and America. The results of thou- 
sands ol dollars expense and years 
of waiting. 

At Stud. The Imported Inter- 
national Winner, Belvidere Adam 
Bede; Sire Eng. ch. Adam Bede, 
by Donnington, ch. Dominie, by ch. Pitcher ; Dam, Asterisk, 
by Eng. ch.Tosse, by ch. Veracity, by ch. Visto. Fee, $15. 
The noted winner Sabine Rebel, by Imp. ch. Sabine Result, ex. 
Imp. ch. Sabine Sunbeam. Fee, $15. The prize-winning 
Norfolk Craftsman, by ch. Norfolk Richmond, ex. ch. Norfolk 
Handicraft. ELBERT E. GOWEY, Braceville, Ill. 


sensible 
We have some es- 








Spotswood Banker 
A. K. S. C, B. 78171 
FOR SALE 
Winner of 50 prizes, Mahogany 
brindle, splendid disposition. 


Also stud dogs, brood bitches 
and puppies, all from selected 
pedigree stock, 





Spotswood Kennels, 


629 Callowhill St., Philadelphia, Pa, ‘Spotswood Banker 





PARTRIDGES AND PHEASANTS 


HE celebrated Hungarian and English Partridges and Pheas- 

ants, the larwe MNungarian Hares, all kinds of Deer Quail 
Fancy Pheasants, ornamental water 
inimals of every descriptio 


Wr te fer price list 
WENZ & MACKENSEN, Dept. 27, 
YARDLEY, PENNSYLVANIA, 


ek for st ne purposes 


few! and - wild 
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a Sheep Manure 


Kiln dried and pulverized. No weeds or bad 
odors. Helps nature hustle. For garden, 
aalawn, trees, shrubs, fruits and house plants. 
$4 00 LARGE BARREL, Cash with Order. 
. Delivered to your Freight Station. 
Apply now. 


The Pulverized Manure Go., 30Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 
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and one and one-half to two parts of 
clean, coarse sand, mixed. Nearly all 
constructions which come in contact with 
water should be covered with a mortar 
at least as rich as the proportion last 
named. For engine foundation, one 
part cement, two parts sand and four 
parts broken stone is best. 

In estimating the amount of material 
necessary for a certain construction, do 
not make the mistake of thinking that a 
mixture of one barrel of cement, two and 
one-half barrels of loose sand and five 
barrels of gravel or broken stone will 
make eight and one-half barrels of con 
crete. ‘The sand will fill the voids be- 
tween the gravel or broken stone and 
the cement fills the voids between the 
grains of sand. ‘The total amount of 
concrete will be but slightly more than 
the amount of gravel or broken stone 
used. 

To make one cubic yard of concrete 
of the following proportions—one part 
cement, two and one-half parts sand and 
five parts gravel—requires about one and 
one-quarter barrels of cement (five 
sacks), three and one-quarter barrels of 
sand, and six and one-half barrels of 
gravel. 

MIXING 

Be very careful in measuring the pro- 
portion. Mix the concrete as near the 
place it is to be used as possible. Use 
as soon as mixed. Do not mix too much 
at once. 

Measure the sand first and spread it 
in an even layer in a mixing box, place 
the cement on top and turn it with a 
shovel at least three times. “Then add 
the broken stone or gravel which has 
previously been wet, and turn the whole 
at least three times. Begin to add the 
water on the second turning, not too 
much atonce. A sprinkling pot is better 
than a hose for adding the water, as it 
does not wash away the cement. 

Concrete work should be avoided in 
freezing weather, as frost damages it. 
Where it is absolutely necessary to do 
work at this time, a small amount of salt 
added to the water will prevent freezing; 
this does not damage the concrete where 
used in small quantities. 

An objection is sometimes raised that 
concrete floors and walls are too smooth 
and become slippery when wet. ‘This 
fault is largely due to the fact that the 
finishing surface was completed with a 
steel smoothing trowel instead of a wood 
trowel, or smoothing board, which would 
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have left the surface rough. ‘This fault 
is also overcome in a great measure by 
dividing the wearing surface into small 
squares of oe four inches on each side, 
by means of triangular grooves three- 
eighths of an inch in depth. This not 
only makes a neat appearance, but fur- 
nishes a good foothold for stock.—Colo- 
rado Agricultural College. 


SMOKE-DUCTS IN ANCIENT HOUSES 


HOSE passages of the ancients 
which speak of smoke rising up 

from houses have with equal impro- 
Sal been supposed to allude to chim- 
eys. Seneca says, “Last evening | 
had some friends with me, and on that 
account a stronger smoke was raised; 
not such a smoke, however, as bursts 
forth from the kitchen of the great and 
which alarms the watchmen, but such 
an one as signifies that guests have ar- 
rived.”” ‘The true sense of these words 
undoubtedly is that the smoke forced its 
way through the kitchen windows. Had 
the HR been built with chimney 
funnels, there could be no cause for 
alarm; but as the kitchens had no con- 
venience of that nature, an apprehen- 
sion of fire when extraordinary enter- 
tainments were to be provided seems to 
have been well founded, and on such 
occasions people were stationed in the 
neighborhood to be constantly on the 
w atch to extinguish the flames in case a 
hre should happen. There are to be 


found in Roman authors many other 


passages of a similar kind. Aristoph- 
anes, in one of his comedies, intro- 


duces his old man, Polycleon, shut up 
in a chamber whence he endeavors to 
escape by the chimney. This passage 
may readily be explained, when we con- 
sider the illustration of the scholiasts, by 
a simple hole in the roof, as Reiske had 
supposed; and, indeed, this appears to 
be the more probable, as we find men- 
tion made of a top or covering with 
which the hole was closed. It has been 
said that the instances of chimneys 
remaining among the ruins of an- 
cient buildings are few and that the rules 
given by Vitruvius for building them are 
obscure; but it appears that there exist 
no-remains of ancient chimneys and that 
Vitruvius gives no rules, either obscure 
or perspicuous, for building what, in the 
modern acceptation of the word, deserve 
the name of a chimney. The ancient 
mason-work still to be found in Italy 
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Water-Reducing Valve 


When the water pressure is too 
high it causes splashing at the 
spigots, hammering in the pipes 
and sometimes bursting of the 
plumbing apparatus. 

This valve will insure against 
these annoyances. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


WATSON & McDANIEL CO. 
137 N. Seventh Street Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Mercer Boiler for Steam and Hot Water Heating 


Our Heating Boilers 
and Radiators 


are made for the home 
the Architect 
and Owner demand 
heat 


where 
uniform in all 
weather. 

The efficiency of our 
apparatus makes this 
always possible. 





MILLS SAFETY BOILERS 








THE H. B. SMITH CO. 


Factory, Westfield, Mass. 
Philadelphia 





728 Arch St., 











BEAUTIFY YOUR) HOME 








This handsomely designed 4-foot Grille with 18-inch drop at 
ends and 12-inch drop in center, ¢ inches thick, furnished in 
Oak, Birch or Yellow Pine, only $295. Larger sizes 60 cents 
per foot additional. We have many other beautiful designs 
WE ARE MANUFACTURERS, sell direct to consumers, at 
wholesale prices, at one-half regular retail prices. Special de 
signs for special purposes. Write us to-day for full particulars 


STAR GRILLE WORKS, 


2509 ARCHER AVENUE, CHICAGO 





Horses 


Wealthy people, the kind that 
subscribe to ouse®Garien, living 
in the suburban districts of our 
large cities, must have horses for 
driving and station work. Your 
advertisement published, as we 
will publish it, will attract the at- 
tention of buyers. Special rates 
and several other inducements 


will be sent upon request. 
JOHN GILMER SPEED, Editor. 












RELIEF 
DECORATION 
FOR ALL 


DECORATIVE 
PURPOSES 


VARIETY OF DESIGNS 
Manufactured Solely by 


FR. BECK & CO. 


BRANCHES: 
CHICAGO, 224 to 228 Wabash Ave 
PHILADELPHIA, 1213 & 1215 Market St. 


BOSTON, CLEVELAND, 
tor Tremont St. 1362 oth St. N. W. 
New YOrK, 

7th Ave, & agth St. 
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PHOTO-CHROMOTYPE 
ENGRAVING COMPANY 
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.. DESIGNERS... 
.LLLUSTRATORS... 
.«-PHOTO-ENGRAVERS... 
THREE-COLOR PROCESS FOR 


MAGAZINE, BOOK AND CATALOGUE 
ILLUSTRATING 




















218-226 SOUTH LITH STREET 
. PHILADELPHIA... 

















Mantel Design in Colored Mat 
Glaze Tile 


Made by 


CINCINNATI 








ROOKWOOD POTTERY (0. 
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A POSTAL 


GETS IT 


AU Lee WAIT on AT CUT RATES 
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does not determine the question. Of 


the walls of towns, temples, amphi- 
theatres, baths, aqueducts and bridges 
there are some, though very imperfect, 
remains, in which chimneys cannot be 
expected; but of common dwelling- 
houses none are to be seen, except at 
Herculaneum, and there no traces of 
chimneys have yet been discovered. 
The paintings and pieces of sculpture 
which are preserved afford as little infor- 
mation, for nothing can be perceived in 
them which bears the smallest resem- 
blance to a modern chimney. If there 
were no funnels in the houses of the 
ancients to carry off the smoke the direc- 
tions given by Columella, to make kit- 
chens so high that the roof should not 
catch fire, were of the utmost impor- 
tance. ‘An accident of the kind, which 
the author seems to have apprehended, 
had almost happened at Beneventum, 
when the landlord who entertained 
Meecenas and his company was making 
a strong fire in order to get some birds 
the sooner roasted. Had there been 
chimneys in the Roman houses, Vitru- 
vius certainly would not have failed to 
describe their construction, which is 
sometimes attended with considerable 
difficulties, and which is intimately 
connected with the regulation of the 
plan of the whole edifice. He does not, 
however, say a word on the subject; 
neither does Julius Pollux, who has 
collected with great care the Greek 
names of every part of a dwelling-house; 
and Grapaldus, who in later times made 
a collection of the Latin terms, has not 
given a Latin word expressive of a 
modern chimney.—T he Architect. 


UNROLLING PAPYRI FOR ONE HUN- 
DRED AND TWENTY YEARS 
| ey June, 1750, excavations were be- 
gun in the west end of the garden 
of the “House of the Papyri’’ writes 
Ethel Ross Barker in the “ Burlington 
Magazine” in an article on “Past Ex- 
cavations at Herculaneum.”’ In the 
library were cases in inlaid wood con- 
taining lumps of charcoal many of which 
were thrown away. Finally characters 
were noticed on some of them and they 
were discovered to be papyri. A monk, 
Father Piazzio, invented a machine iad 
unrolling them and for 120 years scholars 
were busy in the work of deciphering and 
editing. Some of the original rolls 
opened and unopened exist in the Bod- 
leian Library and in the British Museum. 
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Best Water Supplies for Country and City Houses 
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Residence of E. J]. Berwind, Newport, R. 1. Horace Trumbauer, Arch. Equipped with Loomis-Mdnning Filters 


THOUSANDS 


NPs ers LOOMIS FILTERS “"" S8untry | 


Established 1880 | 














| Bright, sparkling filtered water is a necessity not for city residences and buildings alone, 
| but for country estates and for farm houses. Clear, cold spring water is not always pure 
_ and safe to drink. It may be all right to-day, to-morrow it may be germ laden. The right 
kind of water filters makes it always safe and bright. 
They filter all the water for the residence and the estate. 
A Few of the Country and City Houses equipped with Loomis-Manning Filter Plants 
Mr. Gail Borden, Alhambra, Cal. Mr. Morton F. Plant, Groton, Conn. Mr. E. 8S. Harriman, New York, N. Y. 
Mr. Alexander Brown, Baltimore, Md, ; Mr. William A. Rogers, Kennebunkport, Me. Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., New York, N. Y. 
Hon. Chas. J. Bonaparte, Baltimore, Md, Mr. A. 8S. Caldwell, Memphis, Tenn. Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miss Mary Garrett, Baltimore, Md, Mr. R. W. Harris, Memphis, Tenn, Dr. Samuel G. Dixon, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Mr. Michael Jenkins, Baltimore, Md. Mrs. Astor, Newport, R, I. Mr. P. A. B. Widener, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Mr. Robert 8S. Bradley, Boston, Mass. Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Newport, R, I. Mr. William L. Elkins, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Mr. Walter C. Baylies, Boston, Mass. Dr. Henry B. Jacobs, Newport, R. Tf. Mr, Thomas Dolan, Philadelphia, Pa, 
| Mr. Eben 8S, Draper, Boston, Mass. Mr. E. C, Knight, Jr., Newport, R. I. Dr. J. William White, Philadelphia, Pa, 
| Mr. Daniel A. Dwight, Boston, Mass. Dr. Austin Flint, Jr., Newport, R. I. Broad St. Sta. Penna. R.R. Philadelphia, Pa, 
| Mr. R. D. Evans, Boston, Mass. Mr. Lispenard Stewart, Newport, R. I. : 
Mr. Eben D. Jordan, Boston, Mass. Mr. Perry Belmont, New. York, N. Y. A few New Hotels a ay with the 
Mr. Henry P. King, Boston, Mass. Mr. F. S. Witherbee, New York. N. WY. Loomis-Manning Filters 
Mr, J. J. Albright, Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. I. Townsend Burden, New York, N. Y. 
Mr. F. H. Goodyear, Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Andrew Carnegie, New York, N. Y. New Knickerbocker Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
Mr. Charles Pardee, Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. William A. Clark, New York, N. Y. St. Regis Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
Mr. Ansley Wilcox, Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. R. Fulton Cutting, New York, N. Y. Hotel Manhattan, New York, PS 
Mr. J. D. Cox, Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Joseph H. Choate, New York, N. Y. New Hoffman House, New York, N. Y. 
Mr. Leonard C. Hanna, Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Wm. Butler Duncan, New York, N. Y. Hotel Astor, New York, N. pe 
Mr. H. R. Hatch, Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Stuyvesant Fish, New York, N. Y. New Plaza Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
Mr. Amos B. McNairy, Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Harvey E. Fiske, New York, N. Y. Belvedere Hotel, Baltimore, Md, 
: Mr. J. H. Wade, Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. S. R. Guggenheim, New York, N. Y. New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Henry H. Rogers, Fairhaven, Mass. Mr. Frank J. Gould, New York, N. Y. Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A Booklet, containing valuable information about pure water for the home, sent free, 
LOOMUIS-MANNING FILTER CO 
o 
Main Office, 829 Land Title Building. Works, 24th and York Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
| Branch Offices and Salesrooms 
BOSTON BUFFALO NEW YORK BALTIMORE WASHINGTON 
440 Exchange Bidg. 942 Ellicott Square Bldg. 515-516 Fuller (Flatiron) Bldg. 603 Calvert Bldg. 306Colorado Bldg. , 
) 
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A NEW HOUSE AND GARDEN BOOK} 
Country Homes 
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1X Moderate Cost 


Edited by CHARLES FRANCIS OSBORNE 


Professor in the Architectural School of the University of Pennsylvania 








Free with a new subs ription to House and Garden 


The Work of the Best Architects 


This is not a book of stock plans such as are advertised for sale. Each design is the work of an architect of established reputation and the 
photographs were taken after the house was built. Some of the contributors bear such well-known names as Cope & Stewardson, Frank Mead, 
Wilson Eyre, Elmer Gray, Charles Barton Keen, William L. Price, Ellicott & Emmart, Frank Miles Day, Grosvenor Atterbury, Margaret Greenleaf, 
Willis Polk and W. C. Eagan. 


Practical Chapters on House-Building 


The illustrated chapters of this book contain much valuable information for those about to build, for those who desire to alter or improve 
thelr homes, and for all to whom an attractive and comfortable house and garden at moderate expense is a matter of interest. The reader of this 
book will be able to talk to his architect intelligently on matters of Style and design, can better judge the possibilities and value of a piece of land, 
can advise his builder, and can select his furnishings and decorations with more than ordinary taste, or use those he has to better advantage. And 
the delights of a garden, big or little, are brought nearer his reach. 


200 Interesting Plans and Pictures 


The houses illustrated range in cost from $800 to $6000. Floor plans, plans of houses and their gardens, exterior and interior photographs and 
suiggestive Views of planted lawns and gardens in all their luxuriance make this book a constant delight. Suburban homes on limited ground, 
seashore and mountain cottages, inviting bungalows and inexpensively remodeled farm houses are some of the types presented in plan and picture, 
with detailed notes explaining the illustrations. “Country Homes anp Garpens or Moperate Cost” contains 200 superb half-tone engravings 
and line-plans, with text and descriptive notes, printed on the finest heavy coated paper, tastefully bound in substantial cloth. The ‘book measures 
9 x 12 inches, contains 128 pages and weighs about 2 pounds. 


Free with One Subscription 


Send us $3.00 for subscription to Hous® AND GaRDeN, stating at the same time that you wish a copy of “Country Homes and Gar- 
dens of Moderate Cost.” We will enter the subscription for a year and send the book at once, prepaid. If you are already a subscriber 
to “House and Garden” you can renew or extend your subscription from the date it expires by accepting this offer now. Ps 





PUBLISHERS 





The John C. Winston Co. 
1006-1016 Arch Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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